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WELL,SIR, BASING ouR 
ANALYSIS ON THE FORMOSA 
PRECEDENT , | SUPPOSE 
WE SHOULD RECOGNIZE 
THE SANTA MARIA AND 
PRETEND THAT PoRTUGAL 
DoeSn'T Exist! 


The San Francisco Chronicle, 
Jan. 20, 1961. By permission. 


The Cuban magazine Bohemia, 
which is now a faithful servant 
of Fidel Castro, propagates the 
accusation that the Church has 
sold out to the Almighty Dollar 
and the United States. This is 
a variant of the ancient anti- 
clerical charge that the Church 
sold out to dictators. 


The oddest situation is to be 
found in the Dominican Republic, 
where the Church and the Dicta- 
tor, both searching for a modus 
vivendi and a modus operandi, 
alternately insult and eulogize 
each other. As in Spain, only 
history will tell how long this 
strange symbiosis can continue. 


—CLERO REACCIONARIO 
Chago. 
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COMMENTARY 


Not in Praise of Folly. There is a widespread belief that Fidel Castro is 
mad, and there is some basis for this diagnosis. It would be a non sequitur to sup- 
pose that therefore the United States is sane. Although there are a few individuals 
in the Bay Area whom we view with clinical concern, it seems correct to say that 
San Francisco is an island of sanity in a community displaying the most alarming 
symptoms. The attacks on Bishop Pike of San Francisco might be dismissed as 
manifestations of the new wave of McCarthyism which is sweeping the country since 
the liberals took over in Washington. However, the world will diagnose as insanity 
some of the happenings in Washington and New York. 


Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi is chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and also chairman of the Subcommittee on Internal Security. Without 
notifying the State Department of its hearings, and without calling any of the men 
named to give them a chance to refute the attacks made on them, the Subcommittee 
denounced Roy Rubottom, then Assistant Secretary of State, William A. Wieland, 
then in charge of Mexican and Caribbean affairs in the State Department, and Her- 
bert Matthews of the New York Times for "handing Cuba over to the Communists." 
Eastland received vigorous assistance from Arthur Gardner, who was U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Cuba from 1953 to 1957. In responsible international circles Ambassador 
Gardner is ranked on a par with Earl E. T. Smith, who served as U.S. Ambassador 
to Cuba from 1957 to 1959 and whom the Swiss have just implicitly declared to be 
persona non grata. Herbert Matthews has spoken back to Gardner and has asserted 
that 'Ex-Ambassador Gardner lied 100% in his testimony that he had helped me 

to get the interview with Fidel in February 1957." The fantastic story of Senator 
Eastland's report and Herbert Matthews' rebuttal is well told in the Washington 
Daily News of February 3. Representative William F. Ryan of New York read 

the article into the Congressional Record of February 15, as a just tribute to 

one of the few American journalists who show a deep understanding of the strong 
historical currents sweeping the Hispanic World. 


As members of the State Department, Roy Rubottom, who was "demoted" to 
the post of Ambassador to Argentina, and William Wieland, a former journalist 
who has served the U.S. Government faithfully, cannot talk back. Wieland has 
gone to great pains to defend the U.S. policy of friendship with Trujillo, whose 
achievements he has been careful to enumerate. Liberals have walked out on 
Roy Rubottom's talks because of his conservative analysis of inter-American af- 
fairs. To suggest that these two devoted public servants are subversive is in it- 
self a subversive act, since it would be hard to imagine a better way of discourag- 
ing young Americans from entering government service. 


The height of folly was reached when William D. Pawley, a Miami business- 
man and former Ambassador to Peru and to Brazil, testified at a closed hearing 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in September 1960. His testimony 
was made public in February 1961, and it added a fourth character to the trio be- 
smirched in the earlier testimony: none other than Spruille Braden, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State, who according to Pawley was dismissed because he 
was helping the Latin American Communists. Those who have followed Braden's 
career carefully will know that, except when he led the "Blue Book" attack against 
Per6n, his behavior has been characterized by extreme conservatism; he has be- 
friended pro-U.S. dictators and has been a spokesman for big business in New 
York. Braden explains Pawley's testimony by saying that he was resentful be- 
cause Braden blocked his appointment as Ambassador to Argentina. The simple 


fact is, however, that the super-patriots whose motives are so open to ques- 
tion have again made the United States look grotesque in the face of the world. 


The simple solution is to say to the intelligent people of San Francisco: 
"Pay no attention to these madmen in the East. They are power-crazy and illit- 
erate. Let us have nothing to do with them, but rather keep the Bay Area as an 
island of sanity in a mad world." Unfortunately, this is no solution. Whether we 
like it or not, we are involved by the actions and declarations of these incredible 
Easterners. It is they who are forming, or rather deforming, the image of the 
United States in the world, and all of us must bear the consequences of their ac- 
tions. 


Perhaps we should imitate Brazil, which has just moved its capital, both 
economic and political, from the fetid corruption of Rio to the wind-swept high- 
lands of Brasflia. The United States would do well to move its political and eco- 
nomic centers from Washington and New York to the Rocky Mountains. In this 
endeavor it might be necessary for us to revive the cry "Pike's Peak or bust!" 


Put up. At this time of year Americans of all classes are toiling through 
forms kindly provided by the Internal Revenue Service with the aim of prying 
loose from them possibly a third or more of their salary. There is nothing sen- 
timental about the way these often absurd forms are handled. We therefore feel 
something other than sympathy when Latin Americans attempt to inject emotion 
or honor into the grim issue of paying income taxes. The upper classes of Uru- 
guay are upset because the government has introduced a modest income tax. The 
Guatemalan oligarchy has declared that it is insulted because the United States has 


made further aid dependent on the introduction of a regular income tax. 


Latin American politics are frequently extraordinarily complex, but some- 
times there is an all-too-simple explanation: the wealthy do not wish to pay taxes 
and will invent all kinds of allegedly Communist threats in order to avoid a change 
in the status quo. Note the hesitation the nations of the Americas felt regarding 
the new liberal junta of El Salvador, and how Guatemala rushed to hasten its over- 
throw! Most countries are playing with the idea of agrarian reform, primarily as 
a means of avoiding forceful action in the Cuban fashion. It will doubtless be many 
years before a tributary system comparable to that of the United States is set up 
south of the border. We should undoubtedly halt aid to the Latin American coun- 
tries until the wealthy there show a willingness to share the fiscal burden. Mean- 
while, let us return to Form 1040. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


othe 
IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 


Civil Rights. The international group of lawyers which visited Spain in 
November (HAR, XIII: 767) issued a statement summarizing its findings in five 
major points. The document stated that Spain had legislation to repress activities 
considered normal in democratic countries; that military tribunals alone were 
empowered to try cases of a social or political character; that in most Spanish 
jails there were political prisoners, many of whom had been sentenced twenty 
years ago; that the petition for a general amnesty submitted by leading figures in 
Spain and the Madrid legal profession had been ignored by the government; and 
that, generally speaking, political prisoners were subjected to ill treatment and 
torture at the hands of a special branch of the police. The lawyers concluded 
that normal human and civil rights were not respected in Spain and that justice 
was not guaranteed to its citizens. 


The French newspaper L'Express published an interesting article about 
political prisoners in Spain, with a facsimile of a letter received through clandes- 
tine channels from political prisoners in the Burgos prison. L'Express also pub- 
lished a picture of political prisoners in the Carabanchel prison near Madrid. 

Among them were Julio Cerén, diplomat and founder of the Christian Socialist 

party Frente de Liberaci6n Popular (FLP), who had been sentenced to eight years 
in prison; Raimundo Ortega, a political science student and member of the Nueva 

Izquierda Universitaria, a student branch of the FLP; and Antonio Amat, a Basque 
lawyer imprisoned for distributing socialist propaganda for the Partido Socialista 
Obrero Espafiol two years ago, but still awaiting trial. 


Anti-'Communist" action was again common in Spain. On the night of Jan- 
uary 11, fifty persons alleged to be Communists were detained in M4laga. Nine 
persons from Palma del Rfo, in the province of Cérdoba, were tried in Madrid 
before a military court on the same charge and sentenced to from four to eight 

years' imprisonment. Another 11 persons were tried before a Madrid military 
tribunal, accused of having distributed clandestine propaganda in Cérdoba, but 

their sentence was not issued immediately. 


Uni6én Espafiola, a monarchist opposition group, distributed a clandestine 
pamphlet protesting against the suspension of Professor Enrique Tierno Galv4n 
from his chair of constitutional law at the University of Salamanca in December 
1960 (HAR, XIII: 767). Although Spanish law provided that a public official awaiting 
trial might not continue in his position, the pamphlet maintained that the action 
against Tierno Galv4n was illegal, since he was only under supervision and not 
specifically awaiting trial when he was suspended. The pamphlet also deplored 
the fact that a professor had lost his chair and pointed out the differences between 
the norms of the democratic world and those of present-day Spain. 


Another effort to remedy the current lack of civil rights in Spain was made 
when ten members of the bar association of Madrid attempted to submit a study 
of Generalissimo Francisco Franco's decree of September 1960, increasing the 
powers of the military courts (HAR, XIII: 671). The proposal, signed by ten mem- 
bers, was submitted to a general meeting of the bar association but was defeated 
by lawyers supporting the Franco regime. 


Several British writers participating in a meeting of the English Centre of 
the International P.E.N. Club sent a letter to the Spanish Government protesting 
against the censorship existing in Spain. It supported a similar protest recently 
published by Spanish intellectuals (HAR, XIII: 768). Among the signers were 
Victor Gollancz, Dame Edith Sitwell, Storm Jameson, and Graham Greene. They 
asserted that censorship was freezing the development of creative work in Spain 
and had had a deplorable effect on the education and knowledge of Spanish readers 
and students. 


Student Disturbances. At the University of Barcelona's law school, student 
members of the Opus Dei started a fight with other Catalonian students during the 
performance of the annual student play. The student body thereupon went on strike 
for a week to protest the ever-increasing role that the Opus Dei was assuming in 
Spanish intellectual affairs. A confidential source reported that members of the 
law school of the University of Madrid were contemplating a similar move but that 
it did not go into effect. 


Political Maneuvering. A new political party, Democracia Social Cristiana 
(DSC), was created under the leadership of Gil Robles, a right-wing Minister un- 
der the Republic, who so informed Don Juan de Borb6én, Count of Barcelona and 
pretender to the Spanish throne, now residing in Estoril, Portugal. Gil Robles 
was careful to state that he was not asking specifically for Don Juan's approval, 
nor did he want the pretender to identify himself with the political platform of the 


party, since he did not wish the DSC to become the only political group in some 
future regime. 


Several members of the Old Guard of the Falange sent a detailed study to 
Generalissimo Franco recommending certain modifications in international and 
domestic policies, including the development of trade relations with the Soviet 
Union. It noted that this should not be regarded as a departure from the fundamen- 
tally anti-Communist attitude of the Falange. The group also recommended the 
creation of a special body which would be consulted on matters of national interest. 
The text of the report indicated no preference for or against a monarchy but advo- 
cated a truly representative democracy, in which, however, no political parties 
would exist. The report was approved almost unanimously by the 80 members of 
the Old Guard National Assembly. 


European Labor Unions Critical of Spain. Ina meeting in Brussels on Jan- 
uary 23, the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions signed a united declaration giving active 
support to the Spanish working classes. The two confederations protested against 
the Spanish worker's lack of civil and labor union rights, including the right to 
strike. They deplored the present structure of Spanish labor unions, which they 
said were in reality designed only to control the working classes. 


Letter to President Kennedy. Socialist leader Indalecio Prieto sent a let- 
ter to President Kennedy, which was published in Espafia Libre. The letter pre- 
sented a synthesis of international relations between Spain and the United States of 
the last few years. After stating that he had faith in the President's youth rather 
than his political party, Prieto described his disillusionment with the United States 
for having supported the Franco regime. 


Before leaving the White House, former President Eisenhower dispatched a 
message to Madrid expressing his gratitude for Spain's "cooperation in the defense 


of world peace."" Some days before, Franco had extended a private invitation to 
Eisenhower to visit Spain at any time and to stay for as long as he wished. 


Cuba and Communism. Reports reached Madrid of a new "Communist" 
organization set up in Cuba for the purpose of expanding and intensifying under- 
ground opposition to the regimes in both Spain and Portugal. The movement, 
called the Committee for a Spanish Army of Liberation, was directed primarily 
against the Spanish dictatorship. The committee was headed by two Spaniards in 
exile, Santiago Carrillo, secretary general of the Spanish Communist Party in 
exile, and Alberto Bayo, a commander of anti- Franco forces during the Civil War. 
The official Cuban delegate was Antonio Nifiez Jiménez, chief of the agrarian re- 
form, but Eloy Gutiérrez and Menoyo Armando Fleitas, both well-known Cuban 
guerrilla leaders, were also prominent in the movement. According to the New 
York Times, international specialists were convinced that in the future the 
organization would draw on Cubans and left-wing members of the Spanish colony 
in Cuba for its underground activities, which would consist of finding university 
students and young workers sympathetic to its cause and indoctrinating them in 
Cuba in subversive activities, espionage, and sabotage. There were reports that 
a Communist training school had already been set up in Havana, and specialists 
were watching closely the increasing Communist influence in Morocco, which was 
causing new antagonism there toward France and Spain. Earlier in January, two 
senior Cuban airlines pilots received political asylum in Spain; both were origi- 
nally Spanish. In spite of the rumors, however, a commercial agreement between 
Spain and Cuba was signed in Madrid, prolonging for another year the already ex- 
isting trade agreement drawn up in 1959. 


Relations with Morocco. Tension between Spain and Morocco rose during 
January as the thorny question of the eventual evacuation of the two thousand Span- 
ish troops still remaining on Moroccan territory once again came up. The troops 
had been stationed there for protective purposes, since some 120,000 Spanish cit- 
izens still remained in Morocco. Franco was reported to be aware of the rising 
anti-Western feeling in the area (HAR, XIII: 857) and of the fact that the presence 
of the troops was only aggravating the situation. Morocco wanted nothing less 
than the total evacuation of Spain from the territories which it considered part of 
its national sovereignty: the cities of Ceuta and Melilla, Ifni, and the Spanish Sa- 
hara. Spain had twenty thousand soldiers in these territories for their defense, 
and it seemed unlikely that they would be relinquished willingly. 


The Madrid newspaper ABC protested strongly against an article in the 
French newspaper Le Figaro entitled "Madrid Sends Reinforcements," which 
declared that about a hundred Moroccan subjects had been arrested and expelled 
and that Madrid had sent a contingent of ten thousand soldiers to Africa in an effort 
to strengthen its frontier positions in Ceuta and Melilla. ABC stated indignantly 
that these reports were entirely without basis and that the article was just one in 

a series frequently released against Spain by "a certain Paris newspaper." 


A minor clash over low-flying planes served to accentuate the issues in ques- 
tion. An official Spanish news agency, Cifra, had voiced a protest that two military 
planes over Ifni were violating international regulations regarding altitude. The 
Spanish Ambassador to Morocco conferred with the Moroccan Foreign Minister re- 
garding the matter, but the official radio Voice of Rabat denied that the flights were 
military. It was considered possible that private planes, sent to combat locusts by 
spraying the fields, might accidentally have strayed into Ifni; but after the Spanish 
note of protest had been released to the foreign press, the Moroccan Minister of 


Information and Tourism stated in a press conference that Ifni was considered to 
be Moroccan territory and that the Spanish Government had no right to interfere 
with Moroccan flights. He added that Spanish-Moroccan relations would return to 
normal only when all Spanish troops had been removed and all territory had been 
restored to Morocco. The same point had been brought up at the recent Casablanca 
conference of African leaders, where it was reiterated by Istiqlal chief Allal El 
Fassi, who extended his demands to include the Canary Islands as well. 


On January 14, a Spanish captain and two members of his crew were arrested 
in Rabat after their yacht sank about 50 miles east of Melilla. They were accused 
of transporting "clandestine emigrants,"" Moroccan Jews bound for Israel who 

are forbidden by law to leave their country. 


The "Santa Maria" Episode. Benjamin Welles, the New York Times cor- 
respondent, reported on some articles in the Spanish press, which were critical 
of the position adopted by the United States and Britain in the "Santa Maria" affair 
(see PORTUGAL). These articles stated that the two nations seemed to be condon- 
ing the rebels’ actions instead of showing their clear support of the Portuguese re- 
gime by quickly apprehending the vessel. The Spanish Government apparently was 
worried about the leftist Spanish exiles in Henrique Galvfo's company who openly 
advocated the overthrow of both the Salazar and Franco regimes, for it was doubt- 
ful if the thinly veiled criticism would have appeared in the rigidly censored press 
otherwise. 


Agriculture Affected by Heavy Rains. Heavy rains and snowfall caused the 
Ebro River and adjacent streams to overflow, thus inflicting severe damage to 
rural areas, especially around Zaragoza. The floods resulted in the partial de- 
struction of several villages and irrigation canals in the vicinity. The flooding of 
the Arga River had similar effects around Pamplona. The Minister of Public 
Works, General Jorge Vig6n Suerodfaz, accompanied by Florentino Briones, the 
director of hydraulic works, visited the stricken areas. They were followed later 
by Agriculture Minister Cirilo CAnovas Garcfa. The visits were made in an effort 
to organize aid for the disaster victims and to calculate the extent of the flood 
damage. The estimate reached 500 million pesetas (approximately $8.3 million), 
and the government set up a commission to organize relief measures and recon- 
struction plans for the families hit by the flood. It also granted a tax moratorium 
and 50 million pesetas ($830,000) for loans to the stricken farmers. 


Sowing was held up because of flooded fields; the olive harvest had not been 
able to get under way; and the livestock industry was suffering as well. The ani- 
mals were not able to take advantage of the abundant pasture, and sheep ranchers 
in particular were worried, since lambs were not developing properly. The offi- 
cial figures published by the government economic council showed that in 1960 
the value of the total agricultural production had gone down by 10,000 million pese- 
tas ($166 million). The decrease was attributed to unfavorable weather and in- 
sufficient equipment. The agricultural decline was paralleled by a decline in the 
industrial production for the year. According to figures published by the Ministry 
of Industry, this was due to reductions in the production of iron, steel, and other 
metals. 


Economic Developments. As a result of an improved gold and foreign re- 
serve exchange position during the past year, Spain canceled an unused $71 million 
line of credit obtained from 13 commercial banks in August 1959 as part of a $418 
million program of foreign loans (HAR, XII: 417). The International News Survey 


of the World Bank also reported the Spanish Government's intention to control the 
volume of bank credit to the private sectors by requiring commercial banks to 
make special deposits with the Banco de Espafia. The Minister of Finance was 
authorized to require commercial banks to deposit an amount up to 10% of their 
deposit accounts, in cash or free government securities, whenever economic pol- 
icy should make this advisable. This system was to replace the former credit 
ceilings established under the stabilization program of July 1959 (HAR, XII: 362). 


For an extensive series of articles on cultural and political topics on con- 
temporary Spain, see the January issue of the Atlantic Monthly, which featured 
a supplement on "Spain Today." 


PORTUGAL 


The Saga of the "Santa Maria." For thirteen days in January, the move- 
ments of an unpretentious Portuguese cruise ship commanded the attention of a 
global audience. Placidly nearing the end of a routine trip from Portugal to Flor- 
ida with her 360-man crew and 560 passengers, the S.S."Santa Maria" was simply 
another liner completing its peaceful round. On Saturday, January 21, she made 
scheduled stops for passengers at La Guaira, Venezuela, and Curacao in the 
Netherlands West Indies. Then she sailed into the Caribbean again, serenely un- 
prepared to play the role reserved for her as heroine of one of the most fantastic 
sagas of the high seas in the annals of maritime history. 


The third-class passengers who boarded the "Santa Maria" at La Guaira 
and Curagao seemed like most third-class passengers anywhere; they were simply 
and inexpensively dressed, and they ascended the gangplank carrying their own 
meager luggage. Had any one of them attracted notice, it would have been the 
shabbily bundled paralytic who was helped aboard at Curagao, but he had em- 
barked quietly and had immediately retired to his modest quarters. The "Santa 
Maria" sailed northward through twilight into night. By 1:30 on Sunday, her bars 
and ballrooms were quiet, her captain and most of her passengers and crew were 
asleep. Awake were the newly arrived third-class travelers. Unpacking the con- 
tents of their cheap suitcases--grenades, revolvers, and machine guns--they 
stealthily spread throughout the ship. In the wheelhouse, third pilot Jofo José do 
Nascimento Costa steered the course. The shots that killed him and seriously 
wounded his apprentice, José Ant6nio Lopes de Souza, woke no one. As Lopes 
de Souza collapsed against the door of Captain M4rio Simées Maia's cabin, the 
Captain's phone rang. The vigorous voice of the "paralytic" passenger informed 
Maia that the ship's command had passed to Captain Henrique Malta Galvdo of the 
Portuguese liberation junta. 


So it began. Not until Sunday morning, January 22, did the liner's passen- 
gers learn of the nocturnal revolution. The "Santa Maria's" incredible secret 
was hers alone until noon Monday, January 23, when Galv4o put off a lifeboat at 
the island of Antigua in the British West Indies, bearing the corpse of Costa, the 
wounded Lopes de Souza, and five other crewmen. It took two hours for the non- 
Portuguese- speaking British officials to realize what had happened. The moment 
they did, Britain's H.M.S. "Rothesay" put to sea, cablegrams crackled across 

the Atlantic, and an international naval chase was under way. 


The world press shrieked, "Piracy upon the Spanish main, " and rumor took 
the place of reporting. Among the first to be circulated was the story that Galvio 
was taking orders from a mysterious Spaniard known as "Professor Bello" who, 
it was suggested, was actually the Spanish exile General Alberto Bayo (see p. 9), 
an anti- Franco leader in the Spanish Civil War. Questioned in Havana, where he 
is credited with having trained Fidel Castro's troops, Bayo admitted sympathy 
with the revolt but denied complicity. Another story, uncorrected until the end of 
the drama, estimated the number of rebels at 70; actually they were only a re- 
markably efficient 30. In contrast to the general tenor of the reports, the Portu- 
guese opposition newspaper RepGblica neglected opprobrious adjectives and told 
the story straight, whereupon the government, promptly punitive, suspended its 
publication for three days. 


While newsmen rummaged Roget's seeking synonyms for deeds of piratical 
derring-do, an international fleet, at Portugal's behest, went through the motions 
of searching for the "Santa Maria," without quite knowing what it was doing, and 
admiralties strove to select a term to fit the crime. Only one thing was clear: by 
whatever name, the act presented an intricate problem in international jurispru- 
dence. Portugal's request for aid had been based on the international law regard- 
ing piracy. Although immediately responsive to the appeal, Great Britain and the 
United States grew increasingly cautious in designating the object and purpose of 
the pursuit. When Galvdo proclaimed his rights as a "belligerent" legitimately 
entitled to take action against an oppressive government--and threatened to scuttle 
the ship if that action were impeded by foreign nations-- British and U.S. naval 
operations underwent chameleon-like adjustments. The English ships suffered 
unforeseen fuel shortages and withdrew, while the U.S. Navy, adopting an anxiously 
protective attitude toward the forty-odd Americans aboard the "Santa Maria," 
assumed the role of watchful escort. 


Center stage in the extraordinary protest-play, Henrique Galvio remained 
arrogant and proud. But there was restlessness aboard his ship, his plan to make 
for the coast of Africa had been delayed overlong, and he could not afford to abuse 
the sympathy of his good friend, Brazil's President-elect Janio Quadros, by con- 
tinuing to reject his offers of asylum. Having quoted and briefly implemented 
Victor Hugo's maxim that "when dictatorship is a fact, revolution becomes a right, "' 
he could, with dignity, terminate the elliptical cruise of the "Santa Maria." He 
turned her around and sailed for the northern coast of Brazil. With solemn formal- 
ity, he surrendered the ship in Recife to the Brazilian authorities who would return 
her to the Portuguese owners. Galvdo left the "Santa Maria," aware that she had 
served him and his party well. Her short, unscheduled voyage had been a spectac- 
ular advertisement for the cause of those opposed to the 32-year-old regime of 
Portugal's Premier Ant6nio de Oliveira Salazar. It had also served to warn the 
family of nations that quiet-seeming Portugal with its vast African holdings de- 
served closer attention than it had recently been accorded. 


Dramatis Personae. While Galvdo played his part aboard the "Santa Maria," 
in Brazil the Portuguese exile and opposition leader, former General Humberto 
Delgado, claimed credit for directing the coup. Ironically, these two flamboyant 
foes of Salazar had once held high offices in his regime. Galvfo, army officer, 
playwright, and philosopher, had served the government as Deputy in the National 
Assembly and as Chief Inspector of Overseas Territories. It had been owing toa 
study of contract labor in Angola, written while he held the latter position, that 
Galv4o first antagonized Salazar and publicly opposed him. Furious at the govern- 
ment for suppressing publication of the report, he angrily denounced its policies 


as corrupt. In its turn, the government accused Galv4o of plotting its overthrow, 
offering as evidence papers found on the author's desk, which he claimed were 
not treasonous plans but simply the outline of a projected melodrama. In 1958, 
Galvfo was sentenced to 16 years in prison. In 1959, apparently dying from a 

serious illness, he was transferred to a Lisbon hospital. Shortly thereafter, the 
supposed invalid escaped and sought refuge in the Argentine Embassy, from 

whence, after a brief stay, he went into exile. 


Delgado, military man and diplomat, served as Portuguese Minister of Civil 
Aeronautics and NATO staff member in Washington. However, he turned against 
Salazar for motives which were largely personal in character. He opened his cam- 
paign against Salazar in 1958 by running for the Presidency against the adminis- 
tration's candidate, the present President, Admiral Américo Tom4s. Delgado was 
known to be an ambitious politician, and his increasingly outspoken liberalism had 
attracted the opposition party when its initial choice, lawyer Arlindo Vicente (HAR, 
XI: 300), withdrew. No one, least of all Delgado, was surprised by the victory of 
Tom4s, but the country was astounded by the high percentage of the votes polled 
by the opposition candidate (24% according to official government reports). In 
1959, after a storm of protest that he had been cheated, Delgado sought asylum in 
the Brazilian Embassy, claiming that as a result of his unprecedented support in 
the election, he was in danger of imminent arrest. Whether or not he was in fact 
so threatened, the urgency of his appeal for protection dramatized his position as 
the beleaguered chief of a desperate oppositionmovement. Taking up residence in 
Brazil, he proclaimed himself to be the "true" President of the Portuguese people. 
Delgado must have been as aware of the extent of his overstatement as anyone, but 
he was also conscious of the degree to which the incident of the "Santa Maria" had 
exposed the vulnerability of the Salazar government and damaged its prestige. 


The Timing andthe Time toCome. A few days after the seizure of the 
"Santa Maria,'' Delgado announced that the action had been planned six months 
before. Although the general public attached little significance to this statement, 
informed observers detected a connection between it and Galvfo's announced in- 
tention of sailing for Angola, the Congo's immense Portuguese neighbor on the 
west coast of Africa. It seemed more than mere coincidence that the plan had been 
conceived at just the time when the Congo achieved its independence. Nor was there 
a lack of other indications that the episode of the "Santa Maria" was directly re- 
lated to the situation in Portuguese Africa. As early as 1958, reports of unrest 
had slipped out of Angolaand Mozambique. Among those implicated in the military 
"Movement of March 11" which took place in Lisbon in 1959 (HAR, XII: 248) were 
ex-President Francisco Higfnio Craveiro Lopes, now resident in Mozambique,and 
Portugal's present Minister of Defense, Julio Carlos Alves Dias Botelho Moniz. 

In the recently concluded 15th General Assembly of the United Nations, harsh 
Afro-Asian criticism had illuminated the anachronistic character of Portuguese 
colonialism, and the implied agreement of Great Britain and the United States with 
the sentiments of the new African st ates had been a rude shock to Portugal. 


With the world clearly out of sympathy with colonialism and with Brazil's 
pro-Salazar President Juscelino Kubitschek due to be replaced by a man in sym- 
pathy with those Portuguese who had sought refuge in his country, the exiles could 
not have chosena more favorable time to strike out against the Salazar government. 
When the blow came, it was evident that it had beenas well prepared as it had been 
well timed. Delgado had consulted his brilliant Brazilian friend and supporter, 
former Ambassador to Portugal Alvaro Lins, anticipating the need for legal de- 
fense of his revolutionary action. Galvfo had received confidential assurances 


from Carlos Lacerda, Governor of the Brazilian state of Guanabara and right- 
hand man of President-elect Quadros, that Quadros would allow him to keep the 
ship. There were undoubtedly supporters to be counted upon in Angola and Mo- 
zambique. With the exception of British Freetown in Sierra Leone, the coastline 
of West Africa was known to be controlled by openly sympathetic African states. 
Even though he correctly foresaw that Portugal would dispatch troops to the terri- 
tories and ships to patrol the coastal waters as soon as the seizure was known, 
Galv4o appeared to believe that he had a fair chance to complete his voyage--one 
that would be better than fair if a friendly government recognized the "Santa 
Maria" as "territory" belonging to a legitimate revolutionary government. 


Galvfo did not reach his geographical destination, but he did achieve his 
political goal of exposing the Salazar regime to international scrutiny. Whether 
deemed foolish or heroic, the historic high-seas snatch had produced one striking 
(and, for the Portuguese, sobering) result. The lackadaisical efforts at pursuit 
displayed by the navies of its allies indicated an unsuspected lack of sympathy 
with it that dismayed and startled Portugal. Unconscious that their popularity 
might be questioned, and characteristically ignorant of the current changes in the 
tides of world opinion, the Portuguese were shaken to discover the critical nature 
of the regard in which their government was held. 


Oil Company Bonds. The Portuguese oil company Sociedade Anénima Con- 
cessiond4ria dos Petréleos em Portugal announced its intention to sell $10 million 
. in bonds to five European countries. Buyers were to be granted permission to pay 
for purchases in any of six currencies and to collect coupons in any of 17. The 
explanation advanced for this unusual type of financing was Portugal's severe 


shortage of investment capital. 


Angola Development. The Portuguese Government asked 20 agricultural 
experts to go to Angola in January to study the Cela Province settlement there. 
Its obvious desire was that the subsequent report would justify similar settlement 
projects in the territory as early as possible. 


Two firms, one Danish and one German, contracted to carry out a $45 mil- 
lion program to develop the manganese and iron ore industry in Angola. The proj- 
ect would involve a major rehabilitation of the Benguella and Mogamedes Railways 
and, when completed (in 1963), would have an annual export value of $38 million. 


MEXICO 


Guerrero Episode Settled. Within hours after the December 30 riot in the 
capital city of Chilpancingo (HAR, XIII: 861), a four-man senatorial investigating 
committee was en route there. On January 2, Governor Rail Caballero Aburto 
of Guerrero claimed to have the support of more than 90% of the populace. He 
blamed the riotous activities on a small nucleus of Communist agitators and dis- 
gruntled university students and stated that if 20,000 people asked for his withdraw- 
al, he would oblige. His frantic statements were aimed at postponing his inevitable 
removal, which came, nevertheless, the next day. The committee of senators 
named Arturo Martfnez Adame, formerly a Supreme Court Justice, as provisional 
governor. The government had retained the troops responsible for the December 
massacre in Chilpancingo and had not released the 97 prisoners captured on the 
day of the rioting. This gave Martfnez Adame an excellent opportunity to prove 
himself to the seething masses. He magnanimously ordered the troops to abandon 
the city and called for the immediate release of all prisoners. 


Meanwhile, troops were being poured into Acapulco to prevent a major out- 
break of violence there, triggered by former Mayor Jorge Joseph Piedra. The 
day after Caballero Aburto's removal, Joseph and a hundred followers moved into 
the Acapulco courthouse, where Joseph set himself up as mayor. Antonio Villal- 
vazo, who had been appointed mayor in December (HAR, XIII: 861), fled to his 
home and continued to exercise his official powers from there. Governor Martfnez 
Adame ignored both men and appointed a provisional council headed by Teéfilo 
Berdeja to govern the town. However, Joseph and his followers, in possession of 
the courthouse, vehemently accused two members of the council of being "abur- 
tistas."" Mass demonstrations were held supporting Joseph, and the military wisely 
assumed a neutral position. Joseph sped to Mexico City, supposedly to win the 
support of various factions of the press but actually to negotiate with officials of 
the governing Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), who were displeased 
with the drop in tourism caused by Joseph's actions. He returned to Acapulco to 
be greeted by Canuto Nogueda, who had just been appointed mayor by Martinez 
Adame. Joseph congratulated the provisional governor on his wise choice, packed 
his bags, and hustled his followers home. The entire provisional government was 
deemed unconstitutional by the Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN), and it was pointed 
out that there had been no mention of elections or of the resumption of a permanent 
government. 


Increased Communist Activity. As part of its general attack on Communist 
influences in the country, the Mexican Government announced the seizure in the 
southern state of Chiapas of 14 clandestine radio stations which were believed to 
have been broadcasting Communist propaganda. Steps were also being taken to 
halt the flow of Communist material into the country, much of it reportedly from 
Cuba. In Yucat4n, land and naval units began patrolling the beaches to keep out 
unauthorized Cubans. Local police throughout Mexico had earlier begun to restrict 
leftist student groups. On the day the United States and Cuba severed diplomatic 
relations, the U.S. Embassy in Mexico City had been surrounded by a large group 
of heavily armed soldiers, anda state of military surveillance had prevailed since 
that time. 


The Communist elements at work in Mexico were trying to force the Mexican 
Government to abandon its neutral position. They were actively supporting the 
"peace conference" to be held in early March under the leadership of former Pres- 
ident Lazaro CArdenas and leftist labor boss Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 


Ambitious Plans of the Department of Education. Following the announce- 
ment in December 1960 of the national budget for the coming calendar year, which 
contained a 2,113,250,000 peso ($169.06 million) allotment for public education 
(HAR, XIII: 864), Secretary of Education Jaime Torres Bodet outlined ten important 
projects which would be stressed by his department in 1961, with major emphasis 
placed on expanded rural education and the decentralization of higher education. 
Two hundred new schools would be provided to accommodate the up- coming kinder- 
garten population, which was expected to increase by 10,000, reaching a total of 
124,086. Primary education would be extended to 225,000 additional children, re- 
quiring 4,500 more teachers and 2,000 new rural schools, independent of the urban 
schools, 200 of which would be for the Federal District. The department planned 
to distribute 20.4 million free textbooks, some 2,768,000 more than in 1960. The 
National Polytechnic Institute in Mexico City and its branches at Ciudad Guzm4n 
(Jalisco) and Iguala (Guerrero) would receive 156,088,618 pesos ($12,487,089) to 
finance scholarship programs and the construction of new facilities. The National 
University was allotted 127,558,673 pesos ($10,204,693). The state universities 


%- 


would receive 42,871,000 pesos ($3,429,680), about 14 million pesos ($1,120,000) 
more than in 1960. To coordinate higher education, seven university regions 
were to be created with locations in Sonora, Nuevo Le6n, San Luis Potosf, Puebla, 
Guadalajara, Yucatén, and Mexico City. 


Five motorized education missions and three agricultural extension service 
brigades would promote extracurricular activities. Special attention was to be 
given to the improvement of laboratories and shops in technical schools in Mérida 
and Zacatepec (Oaxaca), with training to be provided in these schools for an ad- 

ditional 35,500 students. In other secondary schools, laboratories and shops would 
be constructed to accommodate 104,100 additional students. 


New National University President. The 15-member governing board as- 
signed to elect a new president for the National University voted ten to five in favor 
of the distinguished heart specialist Dr. Ignacio Ch4vez. For more than 20 years 
Dr. ChA4vez had taught courses in the clinic of the National School of Medicine. In 
recent years he had taught a course in cardiology in the graduate school of the 
National University. He had had a brilliant career, had achieved international 
fame in his specialty, and was recognized in university circles as a skilled or- 
ganizer. Other candidates for the position had been the secretary general of the 
university, Efrén C. del Pozo, and Agustfn Garcfa L6pez, an eminent lawyer. 


A few disgruntled student groups reacted unfavorably to the appointment. 
One group took over the president's office in the presidential tower of the univer- 
sity, in protest, returning it several days later with the comment that they would 
continue opposition. Reports indicated, however, that Dr. Chavez had the support 
of 90% of the students and faculty. Ina special report, the new president com- 
mented that he proposed to improve university discipline. 


Visit by President Prado. Peruvian President Manuel Prado arrived in 
Mexico on January 15 as the official guest of President Adolfo L6pez Mateos. The 
latter had invited Prado, the first Peruvian President ever to visit Mexico, during 
his visit to Peru in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 10). The purpose of the visit was "to strength- 
en the unity of the two countries and to link their cultural aspects." Prado was 
given the keys of the city (an honor never previously bestowed upon a foreign Pres- 
ident), met with leading Mexican officials, and witnessed various governmental 
functions. Possible leftist demonstrations against the conservative pro-U.S. visi- 
tor, who had broken Peruvian relations with Cuba, were repressed by maintaining 

a vigilant militia and by canceling functions that might have been subject to demon- 
strations. There had been protests against him by pro-Castro elements when he 
stopped overnight in Guatemala (see GUATEMALA). 


Plans for the Colonization of Quintana Roo. Mexico's 30th state was to be 
formed from the jungle territory of Quintana Roo, the northeast section of the 
Yucat4n Peninsula, if a government colonization plan should succeed. Both Quin- 
tana Roo and the southern half of Baja California remained territories because 
they lacked sufficient inhabitants to qualify as states. However, during the past 
three years the population of Quintana Roo had been growing as a result of new 
highways into the area, including the most recently completed one from Veracruz 
to Puerto Ju4rez on the Caribbean coast (HAR, XIII: 865). Other roads led through 
the jungle from Chetumal, the capital city, northwest to Mérida, the capital of 
Yucat4n, and to the northern city of EscArcega. The 1960 census listed the terri- 
tory's population as 60,000, with 15,000 in Chetumal. By 1964, the date set for 
statehood, the government planned to distribute 1.2 million acres of farmland to 


deserving peasants who would migrate there. These communal farmers would 
participate in the government's national land distribution program and would re- 
ceive everything from seed to plant their first crop to marketing facilities at guar- 
anteed prices for basic foods. Workers were already sinking wells and building 
simple houses for the newcomers. 


Tourism was a possible industry for the area. New roads led to the archae- 
ological centers of ancient Maya civilization in Yucatan, Chiapas, Campeche, and 
Quintana Roo. There was a comfortable new hotel in Chetumal, and tourists were 
already beginning to discover the beautiful beaches of clean, white sands which 
face the Caribbean. 


Economic and Agricultural Climates Cautious. The Mexican Government 
did not seem unduly alarmed that the country's balance of payments in the first 
nine months of 1960 showed a $101 million deficit compared with a $21 million 
surplus during the same span in 1959. It was announced that the balance of pay- 
ments was thrown out of normal position in 1960 by a series of one-time payments 
made by the government, which included such items as $60 million for its electri- 
cal industry acquisitions, Mexico's contribution to the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB), and the liquidation of certain funded indebtedness. In spite of this 
deficit in the balance of payments, the government development agency Nacional 
Financiera declared that the gross national product for 1960 rose nearly 7% and 
that industrial production rose 10%. It also revealed that the government had in- 
vested nearly $300 million in the electrical and petroleum industries, in railroads, 
and in public works, all made possible by loans obtained from the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, and other foreign lending institutions. 


President L6épez Mateos and Finance Secretary Antonio Ortiz Mena were 
planning a program to improve the coordination of private and public investments 
in order to achieve better utilization of production resources. One question that 
had been worrying businessmen for some time was how much further the govern- 
ment intended to encroach on private business and industry. Ata meeting of the 
C4mara Nacional de la Industria de Transformaci6n late in January, the President 
assured businessmen that the government had no desire to interfere with activities 
reserved to private enterprise by the constitution. He promised, "Private enter- 
prise deserves our encouragement and respect and will always receive adequate 
guarantees from the government." 


Ortiz Mena also assured businessmen that foreign investment was welcome 
and would receive full guarantees. He indicated that the government favored 
mixed capital enterprise (Mexican and foreign) over wholly foreign-owned sub- 
sidiaries. The World Bank summed up the situation, stating, "In Mexico, the 
state plays an important role as a direct producer of goods and services. It also 
exerts a high degree of direct and indirect control over all economic activities. 
Nevertheless, Mexico possesses a largely free-enterprise economy in which the 
price system and private initiative are allowed to operate virtually without inter- 
ference." 


In response to the government's encouragement of more active participation 
by private capital in Mexican business, the heads of 34 powerful industrial enter- 
prises in Mexico announced their proposal to "socialize" the capital assets of their 
industries by offering shares in their businesses to the workers and to the public. 
They later planned to offer shares for additional investments of 4,500 million pesos 
($360 million), of which 1,595 million pesos ($127.6 million) would be offered in 


1961. The spokesman for the industries was Carlos Trouyet, president of Casa 
Trouyet. He said that the plan would take the control of the industries from the 
hands of a single family or small group of persons and distribute it among the 

Mexican people, especially the workers and consumers. 


Mexico was getting ready to inject new vitality into its agricultural system. 
The government was planning a three-year, $41-million project to rehabilitate 22 
irrigation districts. It would dig new canals and drains, enlarge old ones, and in- 
stall about 9,000 simple reinforced concrete control structures. The purpose was 
to prevent salinity, reduce flood damage, extend the distribution of water, provide 
improved control of water, and enable the farmers to bring new lands into produc- 
tion. The World Bank lent Nacional Financiera $15 million for the improvement 

of irrigation on 1,430,000 acres of farmland. This land would encompass four dis- 
tricts: Culiacfin, Fuerte, Mayo, and Yaqui, all located on the Gulf of California, 
south of Guaymas, and named after the main river which supplies water to them. 
Each district supports at least one important town. The loan would finance the 
completion and rehabilitation of the irrigation systems in these four districts. Six 
private U.S. banks were participating in the loan, without the World Bank's guar- 
antee, to the amount of $821,000. This total would pay for the first three maturities 
which were to fall due between July 1, 1964, and July 1, 1965. The annual net in- 


come from crop production on these lands was expected to increase by about $20 
million. 


Production from irrigated lands in Mexico had represented more than one- 
third of the total value of agricultural production and had accounted for about a 
third of the total commodity exports. The main crops had been cotton, wheat, 
maize, sugar cane, truck and other food crops. Exports included cotton, sugar, 
and truck crops, especially melons and tomatoes. Previously, most of the expan- 
sion of irrigated lands had been the result of public investment and included more 
than 6.7 million acres. In 1959, production from public irrigation projects was 
valued at approximately 5,000 million pesos ($400 million). 


Agriculture Secretary Juli4n Rodrfguez Adame viewed the nation's agricul- 
tural prospect with optimism. In spite of the fact that during the past 50 years 
the rural population of Mexico had decreased from 80% to 50% of the total popula- 
tion, new knowledge of the care of soils, the introduction of farm machinery, the 
improvement of seed stock, and the introduction of improved fertilizers had in- 

creased agricultural yields considerably. According to Rodrfguez Adame, agri- 

culture now formed 25% of the gross national product. The principal products 


for export were cotton, coffee, and sugar, with truck crops becoming increasingly 
important. 


During 1960 Mexico harvested 5.5 million tons of maize, thus becoming self- 
sufficient for the first time in its most important national food product. The 1960-61 
outlook for cotton seemed bright because it was predicted that U.S. production would 
be 269,000 bales less than in the 1959-60 season, and that of Communist countries 
700,000 bales less. In Mexico, on the other hand, it was estimated that the 1960-61 
production would reach 1,940,000 bales, about 280,509 bales more than in 1959-60. 
The 1960-61 harvest would probably have a value of 2,800 million pesos ($224 mil- 
lion). Mexico held sixth place in the world in the production of cotton. The sugar 
harvest for the same period was estimated at 1,546,020 tons, up 3% over the 1959-60 
period. The United States granted Mexico an additional sugar quota of 191,168 tons 
applicable to the first quarter of 1961. This extra allotment represented Mexico's 
share of the quota normally allotted to Cuba. During 1959-60 Mexico sent 361,431 


tons to the United States. In the same period, Mexico produced an estimated 2 
million sacks of coffee, placing the nation in third place in the Western Hemisphere, 
after Brazil and Colombia. Recently Guatemala and Colombia had retired tempo- 
rarily from the world coffee market so that Mexico, El Salvador, and Costa Rica 
would be able to sell the limit assigned to them by the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. 


In the national budget for 1961, a total of 1,218 million pesos ($97.44 million) 
were earmarked for agriculture, cattle raising, and forestry development. Rodrf- 
guez Adame stressed that Mexico should be an important cattle-producing nation. 
As proof, he commented that Mexico possessed 200 million hectares (494 million 
acres) of rural land, of which 150 million hectares (370.5 million acres) were 
suited for the livestock industry. The livestock industry's own development or- 
ganization, El Fondo de Desarrollo de la Industria Ganadera, which had a total 
capital of 500 million pesos ($40 million), had granted 250 million pesos ($20 mil- 
lion) for projects already being employed in the states of Sonora and Coahuila, 
where thousands of thin cattle were being scientifically fattened for entry into the 
U.S. market. Rodrfguez Adame hoped eventually to extend modern methods in 
the republic. 


PEMEX. The new Tabasco-Mexico City gas pipeline was inaugurated on 
January 12 by President L6pez Mateos. The 500-mile-long pipeline was to trans- 
port 6.2 million cubic meters of gas northward daily. Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) 
director Pascual Gutiérrez Rold4n stated that the installation of nine compression 
stations would bring the flow to 14 million cubic meters by 1962. The pipeline rep- 
resented an investment of $42 million, part of which was borrowed from four U.S. 
banks (HAR, XIII: 775). In Mexico City, 60 industrial plants were using the gas and 
170 more were expected soon to be connected to the pipeline. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The Retalhuleu Base. The existence of a U.S.-sponsored military base 
located in the Pacific coast province of Retalhuleu for the training of army units in 
guerrilla tactics had long been an open secret in Guatemala, even though in October 
1960, Foreign Minister Jess Unda Murillo, in response to congressional question- 
ing, had denied that there were any military bases in the area (HAR, XIII: 681). 
Shortly after returning from a trip through Central America in October, Professor 
Ronald Hilton had reported that many Guatemalans, in spite of the continued denials 
of their government, were still convinced that the United States, through the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA), was training Cuban exiles there for an eventual in- 
vasion of Cuba. The following month Richard Dudman, staff correspondent for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, became the first journalist to visit the controversial base. 
While reporting the existence of the base, he said that he had found no evidence to 
substantiate rumors that the CIA was training hundreds of Cuban exiles in the area. 
However, it was evident that the isolated base, which it had been impossible to ap- 
proach before, had been virtually abandoned after the collapse of a master plan in- 
volving the training of Cubans and mercenaries in Florida. The funds were coming 


presumably from the United States, and the CIA would normally be the vehicle for 
such expenditures. 
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The mysterious base finally attracted world-wide attention on January 10 
with the publication of a special article in the New York Times by correspondent 
Paul P. Kennedy. The journalist reported that units of the Guatemalan Army were 
receiving instruction in guerrilla warfare from foreign military personnel, most 
of whom were from the United States. The site of the training, according to the 
article, was the large plantation of Helvetia, located a few miles from the town of 
Retalhuleu, capital of the province of the same name. Also mentioned as part of 
the program was a 5,000-foot hardsurface airstrip situated about three miles west 
of the town and about ten miles from the plantation. 


The article aroused an immediate furor. In a January 12 press release, the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations accused the United States of installing in 
Guatemala a base for an invasion of Cuba and specifically named the Retalhuleu 
base as one rebuilt and supplied by the United States for that purpose. The accu- 
sations re-echoed similar charges made by Cuban Foreign Minister Rail Roa in 
the U.N. Security Council the previous week. As was to be expected, President 
Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes and Guatemalan Ambassador to the United States Carlos 
Alejos quickly released statements denying the implications of the article. In a 
letter published in the New York Times, the Guatemalan Ambassador to the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS), Carlos Urrutia Aparicio reiterated Presi- 
dent Ydfgoras Fuentes' frequent assertions that the military preparations at the 
base were purely defensive in nature, necessitated by Cuba's constant interference 
in Guatemalan affairs. In an attempt to discredit what was in fact a revolt of young 
anti-Communist officers against the domination of older officers, the Guatemalan 
Government has maintained that Cuban agents instigated the November 13 uprising 
(HAR, XIII: 776). Defense Minister Enrique Peralta Azurdia, commenting on the 
article, denied that the base was being used to train Cuban exiles. He stated that 
the presence of U.S. military personnel there was only routine, since the United 
States had for some time furnished instructors to the Guatemalan Army. The De- 
fense Minister pointed out that units trained at the base had played an important 
part in the crushing of the November 13 revolt. The State Department declined to 
comment, though press officer Lincoln White remarked that the United States was 
giving military assistance to every Latin American country except Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. The U.S. Embassy in Guatemala City also refused to com- 
ment, though a spokesman later revealed that the U.S. military mission in Guate- 
mala consisted of eight officers and seven noncommissioned officers, drawn from 
the Air Force and Army. 


Richard C. Thompson, president of the Thompson-Cornwall construction 
firm, stated that his company had completed resurfacing of the airfield in Septem- 
ber 1960 at a cost of $1 million but denied any knowledge that the field was to be 
used for an invasion of Cuba. It was not to be expected that he would confess to 
such knowledge even if he were party to highly secret plans. The contract, he con- 
tinued, had been signed with Roberto Alejos, with authorization obtained from the 
Ministry of Defense. 


Ydfgoras Fuentes' government is supported by an oligarchy of large landown- 
ers who have a natural interest in depicting any reform movement as Communist- 
and Castro-inspired, and who could be trusted to cover up for him. Roberto 
Alejos is the largest independent coffee producer in the country and a personal 
friend of the President. He and his brother Carlos, Ambassador to the United 
States, jointly own the Helvetia plantation. Roberto Alejos declared that he and 
other landowners in the vicinity had contributed to the construction of the airfield 
in order to guard against any invasion by Cuban guerrilla forces, contradicting his 


statements elsewhere (see below) that the base had been built for commercial 
purposes. 


The denials of the Guatemalan Government were to be expected. They did 
not answer some simple questions, even if the overwhelming evidence of a master 
plan involving Florida bases were disregarded. If the field were being used for 
defensive training, its existence would not have been denied by the Guatemalan 
Government but would have been publicized as a deterrent to any possible invaders. 
Moreover, the President's attempts to brand his enemies as Cuban and Communist 
"invaders" had been discredited, since the attempted coup in November had been 
carried out in reality by anti-Communist junior officers. 


At dedication ceremonies at the airfield in September, Ydfgoras Fuentes had 
stated that the base would be used for the shipment of beef, coffee, and frozen 
shrimp. Such an explanation was clearly fictitious, since the base was immedi- 
ately declared off limits to civilian aircraft. Roberto Alejos, in an interview in 
Prensa Libre, stated that this was because there were four other fields nearby 
for civilian craft to use. However, in a previous interview with the Copley News 
Service, he had claimed that the field had been resurfaced by local landowners in 
August 1960 at a cost of $700,000 for the shipment principally of coffee, but that 
air freight had proved too expensive and the project had been abandoned. The 
field had then become a military base, headquarters for the aviation wing of the 
Fourth Guatemalan Military District. Alejos' explanation was completely uncon- 
vincing. No reasonable observer believed that given the present state of the coffee 
market, growers would invest nearly $1 million in an airfield and then abandon it. 


Political Pact Repudiated. The widely-known "secret" pact between the 
Partido Revolucionario (PR), the Partido Democracia Cristiana Guatemalteca 
(DCG), and the Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional (MLN) had surprised many ob- 
servers, since it was somewhat amazing that the PR, which had supported the 
Arbenz regime overthrown in 1954, would unite and work with the DCG and MLN, 
both of which had aided the victorious anti-Arbenz forces. 


In an advertisement in La Hora, Carlos A. Bran, executive secretary of the 
government party Partido de Reconciliaci6n Democr4tica Nacional (PRDN--also 
known as Redenci6n), claimed that the pact had been only an agreement between 
party leaders for motives of personal gain. He declared that the maneuver had 
been disavowed by the rank-and-file membership of the three parties, who had not 
been consulted. On the same day, Jorge Palmieri in his Prensa Libre column 
wrote that the pact definitely had been signed by the party leaders early in Decem- 
ber 1960. This contradicted a statement made a week earlier by Carlos Escobar 
Armas, DCG congressional leader, who had declared that the pact was an invention 
of the government to discredit the three parties, which were, in fact, widely sepa- 
rated in ideology. According to PR leader Guillermo Palmieri, the pact existed 
but it was invalid because the party membership had not been consulted and in any 
case it had been broken by the DCG when they secretly had been offered a Cabinet 
post. After the column appeared, the governing committee of the DCG, of which 
Escobar Armas is a member, denied again that the pact had ever existed or that 
they had received such an offer from the government. Mario Méndez Montenegro, 
PR secretary general, had been linked in many accounts with the pact, but he re- 
fused to affirm or deny his participation, and a split in the party appeared likely. 
Such a possibility was roundly denied later in the month by party sources, who 
blamed the rumors on government attempts to split the party. 
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The three parties did not in fact cooperate in the municipal elections held on 
January 8. The two government parties, PRDN and MDN (Movimiento Democr4- 
tico Nacionalista), united in several localities, offering a single slate of candidates 
to the voters. According to incomplete reports, the allied government parties had 
won most of the municipal offices (many by default), with the PR and several in- 
dependent political groups splitting the rest. 


As accusations that the police had tortured certain prisoners became more 
persistent (HAR, XIII: 868), police chief Jorge C6rdova Molina fled to the United 
States and was replaced by Manuel Molina Padilla. DCG deputies demanded an 
investigation to determine who was responsible for his being allowed to leave the 
country. 


Foreign Affairs; Change in Policy toward British Honduras. According to 
the Guatemalan constitution, British Honduras (which the Guatemalans call Belice) 
is an integral part of the national territory. As recently as 1958, President Ydfgo- 
ras Fuentes had declared, "Belice shall be ours by right or might."" However, ina 
gesture more in keeping with the political realities of the situation, the President 
proposed in his New Year's message to the nation that British Honduras become a 
"free associated state," joined to Guatemala now and to any Central American 
confederation in the future. According to the President's plan, the inhabitants of 
the territory would be completely autonomous in their internal affairs, retaining 
all their present institutions. Guatemala would aid in the economic development 
of the territory and in return would gain a shorter route for the export of products 
from the rich Petén district in the north. The 100% surcharge on British products 
would be removed. Great Britain did not comment immediately on the proposal. 


President Manuel Prado of Peru made an overnight visit to Guatemala on 
January 15 on his way to a state visit in Mexico (see p. 16). Two student groups, 
the Asociaci6n de Estudiantes de Humanidades and the Asociaci6n de Estudiantes 
de Ciencias Econémicas, protested his visit because of Peru's recent breaking of 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. 


Mauricio Rosals, the Guatemalan diplomat charged with the smuggling of 
heroin into the United States (HAR, XIII: 682), was sentenced to 15 years' impris- 
onment by a federal court in New York. 


More Government Lands Resettled. President Ydfgoras Fuentes distributed 
deeds to 208 formerly landless farmers in a ceremony attended by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor John J. Muccio. The lands were formerly part of the government plantation 
"Cuyuta, "' located north of Verapaz in Escuintla Province. This latest distribution 
raised to 22,090 the number of farms parceled out by the government in its land 


resettlement program. The new landowners were eligible to receive government 
credit. 


Austerity Program Successful. The stabilization program imposed early in 
1960 at the urging of the International Monetary Fund appeared to have been suc- 
cessful. The quetzal had been maintained at a par with the dollar, and free con- 
vertibility had been unimpaired. Foreign exchange holdings at the end of 1960 
totaled $45 million, about $4 million over the corresponding 1959 figure. Accord- 
ing to Economy Minister Salvador Toledo Moran, industrial production increased 
6% during 1960. A major threat to the possibility of any relaxation of the austerity 
program was the continually falling price of coffee on the world market. Guate- 
malans had been critical of the program because increased import tariffs had 


raised the prices of many items and reduced government spending had been partly 
responsible for the worst unemployment in six years. 


Numerous U.S. Loans. The United States granted Guatemala a $10 million 
grant-in-aid for current expenses. The grant equaled about 10% of the government's 
current budget. It was severely criticized by the anti-government newspaper La 
Hora because of the inferior position in which it allegedly put Guatemala. The 
paper also claimed that a condition attached to the grant had been that Guatemala 
should institute an income tax. This charge was probably based in part on a state- 
ment recently made by Ambassador Alejos that U.S. "private initiative" had unan- 
imously agreed that Guatemala should have an income tax. 


The Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan Fund announced that they 
had jointly loaned Guatemala $9 million to aid in the construction of a 60-mile high- 
way from the town of Rfo Hondo to the Honduran border. The new road would be 
part of a network which would eventually provide Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Honduras with access to both Atlantic and Pacific ports. Later it was announced 
that the International Cooperation Administration had loaned the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment $1.6 million to be used for agricultural credit. The amount of the loan 
might be raised to $5 million. 


EL SALVADOR 


Junta Overthrown by Military. During the waning hours of January 24 and 
the early morning of the following day, a group of young Army officers in the San 
Carlos barracks in San Salvador, headquarters for the First Infantry Regiment, 
set into motion a coup that was to depose the six-man junta which had governed El 
Salvador since the overthrow of President José Marfa Lemus on October 26 (HAR, 
XIII: 682). As the first step in the conspiracy, all telegraph, telephone, and radio 
communications were cut, and San Salvador was isolated from the world, a black- 
out which would last for almost a day. By dawn the coup was an accomplished fact, 
and so far no blood had been spilled. 


As news of the downfall of the junta circulated through the capital, however, 
crowds began to form at various intersections. By far the largest one congregated 
at the El Zapote barracks, headquarters of the First Artillery Regiment, which, 
according to some reports, had remained loyal to the junta until cowed by a rebel 
show of force. At 11 a.m. two civilian members of the deposed junta, René Fortfn 
Magafia and Ricardo Falla Caceres, appeared and began haranguing the mob. The 
people, whipped up by the oratory, started marching toward the San Carlos bar- 
racks, where representatives from all the regiments and military schools in the 
country had assembled to elect the members of a new governing junta. Units of 
the National Guard were finally able to disperse the crowd by about 1 p.m., and 
the two former junta members were arrested. Several people were reportedly 
killed in the scuffle, although the exact figure varied according to the account. 
During the rest of the day, there were some minor disturbances as buses and pri- 
vate automobiles were burned and placed as roadblocks at various intersections. 
By the following day, however, order had been almost completely restored, and 
the curfew imposed on January 25 was lifted on January 30. 


Elected at the meeting in the San Carlos barracks was a so-called "Civilian- 
Military Directorate, "' composed of two soldiers and three civilians: Colonel Anf- 
bal Portillo, chief of staff under the previous junta; Lt. Col. Julio Adalberto Rivero, 


- 


director of the Army Command School where most of the young officers involved 
in the coup were stationed; José Antonio Rodrfguez Porth, a lawyer; Feliciano 
Avelar, also a lawyer; and José Francisco Valiente, a physician. On January 26 

the directorate issued its first decree, declaring that it had assumed all executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers, including command of the Armed Forces. On the 
same day the new Cabinet was announced: Foreign Affairs, RaGl Gamero; Interior, 
Colonel Francisco José Sol (previously military attaché to the Salvadorean Embassy 
in Mexico City); Defense, Colonel Armando Mena Molina (commandant of the San 
Carlos barracks at the time of the revolt and considered the real leader of the re- 
volt); Culture, Ratl Estupinidn; Public Health and Social Security, Orlando de Sola; 
Finance, Ernesto Alfonso Niafiez; Economy, Rolando Duarte F.; Public Works, 
Jorge Alfaro Dur4n; Agriculture, Francisco Orellana Valdés; Justice, Ricardo 
Avila Moreira; Labor, Armando Napoleén Albanez; Attorney General, Francisco 
Roque Serrano (arrested as a leftist during the Lemus regime); and Secretary 
General, José Luis Salcedo Gallegos. On January 27, the directorate announced 

its appointments to the Supreme Court. 


The political position of the new government soon became clear. On the 
first day of the revolt, even before the directorate had been formally elected, the 
Army issued a bulletin declaring that the revolt was "purely military" and that 
it was "eminently anti-Communist and absolutely anti-Osoriofsta."" This was a 
repudiation of ambitious Lt. Col. Oscar Osorio, President from 1950 to 1956, who 
had recently re-entered politics (HAR, XIII: 869). On the next day, Colonel Anfbal 
Portillo, ranking military member of the new directorate, reiterated that the Army 
had acted to save the country from the twin forces of Communism and Osoriofsmo, 
and Rodriguez Porth chimed in on a radio broadcast with the statement that the 
military had rescued the country from the threat posed by the extreme left, which 
the junta had allowed to flourish and infiltrate the government, and by the extreme 
right, which was seeking to establish a party dictatorship under the leadership of 
Osorio. The Army, ina statement released the same day, officially dissociated 
itself from the actions of the former junta, declaring that the group had represented 
only a small group of military men who had acted without the knowledge or support 
of the Army when it overthrew the Lemus regime. 


On January 26, Osorio and former junta members Fortfn Magafia and Falla 
C4ceres left for Guatemala. In the town of Chimaltenango, they were visited by 
President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes, an action which contrasted with the refusal of 
the Guatemalan Government to grant political refuge to former President Lemus, 
now in Costa Rica. Fabio Castillo, the third civilian member of the deposed junta 
and also its Minister of Culture, declined the offer of the new government to con- 
tinue in his ministerial post, basing his rejection on the refusal of the directorate 
to set the three military members of the junta at complete liberty. He was kept 

under house arrest, as were the three officers. 


According to newspaper reports, more than 100 Salvadoreans were in Guate- 
mala as political refugees. Among them were Mario Castrillo Zeled6n, former 
Attorney General and a known Communist, whose presence in the Cabinet must 
have done much to spark the revolt; General José Marfa Lépez Ayala, former 
president of the government housing agency Instituto de la Vivienda Urbana; and 
former Interior Minister Colonel Alberto Escamilla. 


Representatives of five relatively small political parties, all right of center, 
met with members of the directorate in a new commission set up to draft an elec- 
toral law. They were the Partido Auténtico Constitucional, Partido Acci6n Reno- 


vadora, Partido Demécrata Cristiano, Partido Acci6n Nacional, and the Partido 
Unionista Centroamericano. Party sources denied that participation in the com- 
mission necessarily signified support of the new regime. Notably absent were 
representatives from the Communist-infiltrated Partido Revolucionario de Abril 
y Mayo (PRAM) and also those from the labor group Federaci6n General de Tra- 
bajadores and the Asociaci6n General de Estudiantes Universitarios Salvadorefios. 
University students had been strong supporters of the junta, as had been labor, and 
the exile of the two ex-junta members Fortfn Magafia and Falla Caceres, both in- 
fluential in student affairs, was interpreted as a sign of the failure of the new re- 
gime to gain student support. The Partido Acci6én Democrdatica had declined the 
invitation to join the commission, and the Partido Social Demécrata, labeled as 
reactionary by junta member Francisco Valiente, was denied legality by the new 
government, for which the party publicly demanded an explanation. 


By the end of the month, four nations had either extended diplomatic recog- 
nition to the new regime or had indicated that they would do so. Nicaragua continued 
diplomatic relations as before, while Guatemala granted immediate recognition. 

By January 28, Spain had extended recognition to the directorate, and Honduras 

was reportedly about to do so. Foreign Minister Gamero stated that no decision 
had yet been reached as to whether diplomatic relations would continue with Cuba. 


Earlier in the month, the deposed junta had recalled its Ambassador to Cuba for 
consultation. 


Cotton Crop Financed; Proposed New Coffee Plant. According to the cotton 
growers' association Cooperative Algodonera Salvadorefio, a loan of 25 million co- 
lones ($10 million) had been extended by the Bank of London and Montreal, the 
Banco Salvadorefio, and the Banco de Comercio de El Salvador to finance the cur- 
rent cotton crop. This represented a 5-million-col6n ($2 million) increase over 
the 1960 loan of 20 million colones ($8 million) and was due to acreage increases. 


The Asociacié6n Cafetalera de El Salvador was reportedly discussing plans for 
the construction of a second plant for the making of instant coffee. The coffee as- 
sociation predicted that the 1960-61 crop would be slightly less than the previous 

year's record harvest of 2,113,209 quintales (about 125,000 tons) of exportable cof- 
fee, the largest crop in ten years. 


HONDURAS 


Border Settlement Delayed. President Ram6n Villeda Morales and Nica- 
raguan President Luis Somoza Debayle met at the border customhouse "El Espino" 
on January 10 to determine the means of carrying out the November 18 decision of 
the World Court which had given Honduras title to the territory of Mosquitia and 
Olancho (HAR, XIII: 799, 870-71). Also present at the meeting as observers were 
the Secretaries General of the Organization of American States (OAS) and the Or- 
ganizaci6n de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA), José Antonio Mora and Marco 
Tulio Zeled6n. Celeo Davila, Honduran Ambassador in Washington, and Arfstides 
Somarriba, former adviser to the Nicaraguan delegation to the United Nations, 
were appointed to carry out the World Court decision. 


Villeda Morales stated that the peaceful settlement of the boundary issue 
would stand as an honorable example to the world. Before the meeting, the Pres- 
idents had agreed that "El Espino" would henceforth be known as "Fraternidad." 
After ten hours of discussion, however, the feeling of fraternity seemed to have 
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diminished considerably. The two Presidents announced that they had reached 
agreement on certain points but said no more. Reporters noted that Villeda Mo- 
rales had originally demanded that Nicaragua cede the territory immediately, but 
finally acceded to Somoza Debayle's request for a "prudent" extension of time 
because of the difficulties involved in the transfer of the territory. The principal 
problem was that under the Honduran constitution foreigners cannot own property 
or reside within 40 km. (25 miles) of the national borders. Nicaraguans had the 
choice of becoming Honduran citizens or crossing the Coco (Segovia) River into 
Nicaragua. Somoza Debayle promised to give them land and financial assistance 
if they chose to cross the river, and some 5,000 accepted; only about 200 elected 
to remain under Honduran jurisdiction (HAR, XIII: 871). 


Honduran citizens angrily protested the delay in the settlement. Radio sta- 
tion La Voz de Honduras demanded that the President use the Army to force Nica- 
ragua out of the area. The Federaci6n de Estudiantes Universitarios Hondurefios 
offered to march with the Army to establish rightful Honduran sovereignty in the 
territory. 


A final agreement with regard to the Honduras-El Salvador boundary was 
reportedly also near. Representatives of both countries were examining land titles 
in the archives of Guatemala and Spain in an attempt to determine the boundary 
lines. 


Economic Doldrums. During 1960 the Honduran economy failed to pull out 
of the slump that had plagued it for several years. High unemployment, tight credit, 
and a low level of productive investments continued. Estimates made at the end of 
1960 revealed no significant change in production, trade, internal financial opera- 


tions, or tax collections. In 1959 exports and imports had amounted to about $129 
million, a decline of 7% from the 1958 level. No improvement was noted in 1960. 
Despite the bleak prospect with respect to sufficient revenue, the national budget 
for 1961 called for the largest expenditures in the country's history--96 million 
lempiras ($48 million). 


The main exports continued to be bananas, coffee, timber, minerals, live- 
stock, maize, and cotton. Banana exports, however, dropped substantially. The 
United Fruit Company and the Standard Fruit Company were losing money because 
of poor markets and high production and shipment costs. Coffee exports in the 
1960-61 marketing year (October-September) had been estimated at 285,000 bags, 
but under the International Coffee Agreement (HAR, XIII: 755) Honduras would be 
permitted to export only 273,000 bags, compared to 310,000 bags in 1959-60. 


Common Market Favored. The Honduran Government declared that in order 
to develop and stabilize the Honduran economy by participation in the Central Amer- 
ican Common Market, it would be necessary to terminate or change its present 
agreements with non-Common Market countries. Accordingly, Honduras and the 
United States agreed to terminate parts of their 25-year-old bilateral reciprocal 
trade agreement as of February 28. The schedules of tariff concessions and the 
provisions directly related to those schedules were to be terminated, but the gen- 
eral provisions of the agreement providing for most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters remained in effect. 


NICARAGUA 


Promotion and Honors for "Tachito."" President Luis Somoza Debayle an- 
nounced the promotion of his brother Anastasio ("'Tachito") Somoza Debayle (HAR, 
XIII: 782, 872) to major general in recognition of his years of "noble service" in 
the National Guard and his respect for civil authorities. The President claimed 
that fifty thousand "admirers" of the National Guard commander had requested 
the promotion. Members of the Nicaraguan Supreme Court and Congress, eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, the diplomatic corps, high government officials, and distin- 
guished citizens witnessed the ceremony. The President commented that under 
the leadership of his brother, a West Point graduate, the National Guard was be- 
coming an efficient body of professional soldiers. 


The Somoza-owned newspaper Novedades publicized the fact that "Tachito" 
had received a personal invitation from John F. Kennedy to attend the latter's in- 
auguration as President of the United States. The paper praised Kennedy's acumen 
in recognizing the "great merits of the distinguished Nicaraguan soldier, a bulwark 
against Communism in Central America and the Caribbean." 


Conservatives' Rebuttal. The Partido Conservador de Nicaragua (PCN) 
published a rebuttal of President Somoza Debayle's allegations that it was guilty 
of irresponsibility and subversion (HAR, XIII: 871). The PCN declared that it had 
not participated in the 1957 elections because they had been a farce and because 
the party did not favor rule by dynasties. The PCN said that it felt no animosity 
toward the National Guard as a nonpolitical body but could not condone its having 
been converted into a prop for the Somoza regime. The PCN also criticized the 


President for agreeing to surrender Mosquitia and Olancho to Honduras so rapidly 
(see p. 25). 


Anti-Americanism. Five persons were arrested in Managua for burning an 
automobile belonging to the U.S. Embassy and another belonging to a Nicaraguan 
government official. Novedades charged that those arrested were members of the 
pro-Castro youth group Juventud Patriética Nicaragliense. A few days earlier an- 
other U.S. citizen's car had reportedly been burned in Granada to cries of "; Viva 
Fidel Castro! ;Mueran los yankees!" President Somoza Debayle announced that 
constitutional liberties, revoked in November (HAR, XIII: 780), would not be re- 
stored until such attempts to disturb public order had ceased. 


New Broadcasting Station. A new broadcasting station, Radio Caté6lica, 
was opened in Managua, adding to the chain of Catholic stations already operating 
in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, and Panama. Donations from Nicaraguan 
Catholics paid for the station, which claimed to be the most powerful in Central 
America. 


Balance of Trade Favorable. The economic outlook for 1961 was considered 
to be favorable. With good harvests, slightly higher exports of gold, and larger 
shipments of frozen beef forecast, the country anticipated the most favorable bal- 
ance of trade since 1957. The government strove to keep expenses in check and 
imports at a minimum in an attempt to hold the c6rdoba at par with the dollar. If 
necessary, a stand-by loan of $7.5 million made by the International Monetary 
Fund in November would be used to stabilize the c6rdoba. During the first eight 
months of 1960, exports were valued at $49.2 million and imports at $45 million. 
Exports of coffee, frozen beef, lumber, sesame, and gold were higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1959, while those of sugar, cotton, and cottonseed were 


less. The 1960-61 (August-July) cotton crop was re-estimated at about 130,000 
bales. Damage to crops by rains in October (HAR, XIII: 687) led to the reduction 
of earlier estimates. The new forecast was slightly higher than the 1959-60 crop 
of 118,000 bales, but about 30% under the annual average of 184,000 bales during 
the past five seasons. Since July 1960, prices of Nicaraguan cotton had increased 
by over 1¢ per pound. 


Oil, Timber, and Tourists. Construction was to begin soon on a $10 million 
Esso Standard Oil Company petroleum refinery. At least 500 workers would be 
employed on the three-year construction project. A reforestation project covering 
800,000 acres between the Coco and Huahua Rivers in the department of Zelaya 
was undertaken by the government. In an attempt to encourage tourists, Congress 
passed a bill which would make state-owned land available to anyone investing at 
least $1 million for new hotels or recreational facilities. The bill provided that 


payment for the ceded land might be in cash or an equivalent value in shares in the 
enterprise. 


Regional Market Anticipated. Nicaragua increased import duties on a num- 
ber of textile items. The measure was intended to protect the domestic textile 
industry against extra-regional competition and to permit expansion of domestic 
production to compete in the Central American Common Market. President So- 
moza Debayle said that the elimination of customs barriers for goods produced 
in Central America and the financing of industries by the new Central American 
Bank (HAR, XIII: 935) were the biggest steps toward Central American union 
since independence from Spain. He declared that Central America would soon be 


able to produce most of the articles it now imported at a yearly cost of $240 mil- 
lion. 


COSTA RICA 


Presidential Nominations. With eyes focused upon the next presidential 
election, scheduled for the first Sunday in February 1962, two of Costa Rica's 
major political parties began choosing candidates and readying presidential cam- 
paigns. Former President Otilio Ulate received the nomination of the Partido de 
Uni6én Nacional. The Partido de Liberaci6én Nacional, headed by former President 
José Figueres, was slated to name its candidate in late February. There were 
two factions within Figueres' party. One favored the nomination of Francisco Or- 
lich, and the other supported the candidacy of Daniel Oduber. Orlich represented 
the conservative wing of the party. Oduber was held to be a leftist in his political 
outlook. Knowledgeable observers predicted that, with Figueres' likely endorse- 
ment, Orlich appeared the probable victor within the party. 


Bank Officials under Fire. Directors of the Banco Anglo-Costarricense and 
the Banco de Costa Rica were under heavy fire for allegedly allowing grave irreg- 
ularities and infractions in coffee negotiations with Charles Vincent Ltd., a buying 
agency, and Reeveham Commerce Ltd., a British import house. Reeveham had 
contracted to buy large quantities of Costa Rican coffee at prices slightly higher 
than those prevailing on the world market. The firm was given short-term finan- 
cial drafts due 90 days subsequent to the coffee shipments. After the first shipment, 


however, company officials withheld payment, claiming that they would need more 
time. 
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Comptroller General Francisco Ruiz asserted that the transactions had 
been carried out through discounted drafts rather than through the customary let- 
ters of credit, which fall due immediately upon the shipment of coffee. He stated 
that the directors of the banks involved had ignored regulations, and he called for 
their dismissal and prosecution. According to Ruiz, the bank officials had contin- 
ued negotiations with the delinquent firm even after it had become evident that 
payments were purposely being withheld. Latest tallies showed bank losses to be 
in excess of $2.5 million. In a statement to the public, the directors of the Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense and the Banco de Costa Rica claimed that they had no knowl- 
edge of irregularities in the transactions with the delinquent British firm, which, 
ironically, had been wholeheartedly endorsed by Barclay's Bank, one of Great 
Britain's most respected financial houses, at the request of Costa Rican bank 
officials before the contract was signed. 


Central American Common Market Rejected. Jorge Borb6én Castro, the 
Minister of Economy, announced that it would be detrimental for Costa Rica to 
join hastily a Central American Common Market with Guatemala, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, and Honduras. Speaking on behalf of President Mario Echandi and the 
administration, Borb6n Castro maintained that entrance into the Common Market 
would upset Costa Rica's entire political, economic, and social structure. He 
stated that serious repercussions would evolve from the fact that all the proposed 
member nations were economically competitive rather than complementary. In 
the event that all five member nations produced a particular commodity, there 
would be two equally disastrous alternatives: either cut-throat competition would 
prevail, or four of the five nations would be forced to cease production of that 
particular product. He said that the disappearance of a major industry in Costa 
Rica would have a devastating effect upon the intake of revenue. The fact that 
standards of living determined wage rates further blackened the picture. Borb6n 
Castro said that the placement of key industries would be decided on the basis of 
wage costs, the implication being that Costa Rica stood to be eliminated, since 
the wage levels are higher there than in the other countries. 


His criticism immediately unleashed a flood of protest and surprise from 
both foreign and domestic quarters. It had been considered only a matter of time 
until Costa Rica would enter the Common Market. Ina rebuttal printed in the 
Prensa Grafica of San Salvador, Julio Prado, Common Market spokesman for 
Guatemala, assailed Borb6n Castro's proposed course of action. At any rate, 
it appeared that Costa Rica was not about to enter a stepped-up program with the 
Central American nations at least until the economic inequalities among the 
nations were ironed out. 


Coffee and Bananas. Costa Rica was no exception as the price of coffee in 
neighboring countries showed a slightly downward trend during the first part of 
the year. According to Costa Rican coffee officials, 443,699 hundredweight bags of 
the 1960-61 coffee crop had been sold for export at a price of $43.55 during Janu- 
ary. During the same month in 1960, a total of 489,614 bags had been sold at a 
price of $45.78. Thus both price and volume had fallen. 


Despite a crippling blowdown early in September in the Laurel district, 
which destroyed 2 million banana plants and 1.5 million stems of fruit, the United 
Fruit Company listed 6.75 million stems as the production total. This was a sub- 
stantial improvement over the previous year's 6 million stems valued at $22 mil- 
lion. 
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Rally 'Round the Oligarchy. President Roberto F. Chiari had managed to 
convey throughout Panama's oligarchy his well-founded campaign fears that he 
might be the "last President from his class."" With astute political acumen he 
managed to rally a sort of vote of confidence from all political parties, including 
the opposition. They pledged unrestricted cooperation with Chiari in maintaining 
the present order and staving off the creeping "Communist menace." Evidence 
of a real threat to Panamanian stability had been the virtual suppression of news 
within the country concerning the extent and effect of Communist-Cuban agitation. 
As in many other countries in Latin America, there had been considerable sympa- 
thy in Panama for Fidel Castro. To avoid arousing the populace, the Chiari gov- 
ernment had been reluctant to reveal either revolutionary activity or government 
countermeasures. It was reported by Costa Rican sources that two members of 
Chiari's Cabinet, Interior and Justice Minister Marcos Robles and Foreign Minis- 
ter Galileo Solfs, had traveled to that country for a "rest." All but two dailies in 
Panama remained silent about the trip. El Pafs, an opposition newspaper which 
is controlled by ex-President Ernesto de la Guardia, reported that it was to sign 
a secret pact between Panama and Costa Rica to create a common anti-Communist 
front. The pro-government Arias family tabloid Panam4-América denied this. It 
maintained that the Ministers wished only to clear up border problems between the 
two countries. 


The Servicio Inter-Americano de Prensa rashly reported that an armed up- 
rising in the three western provinces of Panama was anticipated by the end of Jan- 
uary. This area included the Chiriqui Land Company banana plantations, where 
Cuban-Communist-led strikes had recently taken place (HAR, XIII: 784, 873), as 
well as the principal agricultural sectors of the country. According to the report, 
the provinces of Chiriquf, Veraguas, and Bocas del Toro would be separated from 
the rest of the country and would constitute the Repfiblica de Occidente. The new 
republic would then be affiliated with a Federacién de las Reptblicas Socialistas 
Americanas. There was no concrete information that such a federation had been 
formed, only speculation that it would be a Communist bloc in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with the Cuban revolutionary regime as the nucleus. 


Respite in Relations with Cuba. Early in January, Panamanian Ambassador 
to Cuba Alberto Obarrio was recalled from his Havana office for consultation. One 
of his last official duties before leaving Cuba was to relay his country's demand that 
Cuba recall its Ambassador to Panama, José Cabrera Vill4. Cuban authorities o- 
bligingly ended Cabrera's year-and-a-half tour as envoy, one which had been fraught 
with revolutionary agitation (HAR, XIII: 786). It was generally expected at the time 
that Panama would break relations with the Fidel Castro regime. The Chiari gov- 
ernment, however, entertained no such notions and breathed a noticeable sigh of 
relief when it was not forced to declare Cabrera persona non grata. 


Panamanian elements, however, exerted considerable pressure to force a 
diplomatic rupture with Cuba. The Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), joined by 
leading business and civic organizations, played an important part in the campaign. 
Luis Manuel Martfnez, a Cuban exile in Panama who had been prominent as a radio 
announcer during the Batista regime, organized anti-Castro demonstrations and 
circulated petitions urging the break. He carried his crusade too far, however, 
when he attacked National Assembly pro-Castro Deputy Thelma King. The Assem- 
bly passed a unanimous resolution asking that he be deported. The government 
complied with the request and made clear its desire to steer a middle-of-the-road 
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course in its relations with Cuba. It warned that it would not tolerate further in- 
fractions of the conditions of political asylum, and took an equally critical view 
of pro-Cuban terrorism. In the aftermath of five homemade bomb explosions di- 
rected toward the U.S. Embassy and PDC officials, Interior and Justice Minister 
Robles ordered National Guard troops to fire on anyone caught committing acts of 
terrorism. He also banned the importation of the Havana edition of Bohemia as 
well as the Cuban Revolutionary newspaper Revoluci6n. 


New U.N. Delegates. Two members of the three-man Panamanian delega- 
tion to the United Nations were replaced. This virtually completed the numerous 
political appointments characteristic of a new administration. Jorge E. Illueca, 
who had gained stature under the de la Guardia administration by serving for a 
time on the U.N. Security Council, was replaced by ex-President and former 
Ambassador to the United States Enrique A. Jiménez. César Quintero, a lawyer 
and politician, replaced Eduardo Ritter Aisl4n, who was to become Ambassador 
to Colombia. Enrique de la Ossa remained in his post, ranking with Quintero as 
an ambassador. 


Continued U.S. Boost to Economy. Revenue from the Panama Canal Zone, 
as always, dominated the 1960 economic picture. In addition to the yearly Canal 
rental fee, the new "buy-Panamanian" policy of the State Department for civil 

and military agencies in the Zone (HAR, XIII: 876) brought U.S. dollar contribu- 
tions to Panama to about $45 million. 


Despite heavy rains and the recent strikes in Bocas del Toro and Chiriquf 
Provinces, Chiriqui Land Company banana shipments again accounted for more 
than half of Panama's export trade. The company's tax payments (computed on 
the number of stems exported, regardless of the market price) were just under 
$3 million. Shrimp exports amounted to about 25% of the total exports, while cof- 
fee and sugar played a less significant but still promisingrole. President Chiari, 
whose family controls the sugar industry in Panama, was the beneficiary of the 
greatest boost to agriculture during the year. The United States raised Panama's 
sugar quota by 6,258 tons after slashing the Cuban quota. This brought the total 
amount authorized for shipment to the United States to just over 10,000 tons. The 
sugar exports to the United States fell 4,656 tons short of the mark because of the 
short advance notice, but plants and planting were being rapidly expanded in the 
hope that the new quota would continue. 


New Free Zone Enterprise. The Joseph Lucas Company of Birmingham, 
England, one of the world's leading manufacturers of auto-electric, diesel, and 
chassis equipment, announced the establishment of a large branch in the Col6n 
Free Zone. It was anticipated that the branch would become a primary storage 


and distribution center to supply parts for growing British automobile exports to 
Central and South America. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Cuban-U.S. Relations: The End. January 1961, the month marking the sec- 
ond anniversary of the victory of the Cuban Revolution, would doubtless be one on 
which future historians could dwell and ponder, for it was the month when the 
United States ended official relations with the Fidel Castro government. On Janu- 


uary 3 the White House announced, "There is a limit to what the United States in 
self-respect can endure. That limit has now been reached."' The move came 
within 24 hours after a demand by Premier Castro that the U.S. Government re- 
duce its Havana embassy staff to 11 persons. The demand was made during a 
speech in which Castro reviewed his two years in power, criticizing U.S. policies, 
and blasting counterrevolutionaries. He charged that the U.S. Embassy in Cuba 
was furnishing aid to counterrevolutionaries and insisted that if Cuba needed only 
11 men in Washington, the same should apply to the United States in Havana. The 
demand reportedly came as a complete surprise to other Cuban officials; the For- 
eign Ministry was unprepared to answer any questions about the issue until the 
next day. 


Meanwhile, in the United Nations, Cuban Foreign Minister RaGl Roa charged 
that the United States was planning to support an armed invasion of Cuba. U.S. 
delegate James J. Wadsworth brushed the charges aside as mere "Alice in Wonder- 
land fantasies."" Roa quoted U.S. publications such as The Nation and the Wall 
Street Journal to prove that the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) was ac- 
tively helping prepare an invasion of Cuba, and he insisted that the invasion would 
come before President Eisenhower left office on January 20. Cuban militia mem- 
bers spent the New Year's weekend feverishly digging trenches and erecting anti- 
aircraft gun emplacements in Havana. Premier Castro appeared to be nervous and 
worried during speeches and public appearances, and the Cuban people were ex- 
horted day and night on radio and television and in the press to be ever vigilant 
against the aggressors. By the middle of January, tensions relaxed, particularly 
after Ernesto ("Che") Guevara commented in a television interview that it was 
possible that the invasion threat had been "exaggerated" and that production would 
suffer if the extended military mobilization continued. 


The diplomatic rupture made the U.S. stand on the Guant4namo naval base 
issue even more precarious legally. Although Cuban spokesmen made no demands 
regarding Grant4namo, the White House anticipated them by announcing that the 
break in relations had had no effect on the U.S. treaty rights at the base. Senator 
J. William Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
marked that the United States should use every means necessary to maintain its 
position there. Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, ordered 
the base commander to comply scrupulously with all treaty provisions but to re- 
main constantly on the alert. 


President Eisenhower's decision to end diplomatic relations with Cuba was 
endorsed by the press in general throughout the United States and Latin America 
(see INTERNATIONAL). The New York Times said that Eisenhower had been 
given no choice, but added, "All Americans and all Cubans with the interest of 
our two countries at heart must hope that this unhappy breach will soon be healed. 
It brings nothing but ill to both of us." Although President-elect John F. Kennedy 
was notified in advance of President Eisenhower's decision, he declined to asso- 
ciate himself with the action “on constitutional grounds." However, in his inaugu- 
ral address, which was broadcast live in Cuba, Kennedy reaffirmed the Monroe 
Doctrine and gave no indication that he might reshape U.S. policy toward Cuba, 
though there were signs that he planned to take a long, hard look at the over-all 
Latin American policy of the United States. Premier Castro, evidently overlook- 
ing portions of the Kennedy message, announced that ". . . we are going to begin 
anew. Our attitude will not be one of resentment." 


Following the break in relations, it was decided that Switzerland would rep- 
resent Washington in Havana and that Czechoslovakia would take care of Cuban 
affairs in the United States. Several Cuban consuls in the United States requested 
political asylum as a direct consequence of the break. Frustrated Cubans swamped 
the Swiss Embassy in Havana for visas to the United States, and some would-be ex- 
iles began to consider fleeing to other Latin American countries in an attempt to 
get visas to join relatives and friends in Miami. 


At the end of January, the White House announced that U.S. citizens would 
no longer be allowed to visit Cuba unless they had special permission from the 
State Department. The Cuban press, which had seemed somewhat hopeful about 
U.S.-Cuban relations at mid-month, had once again returned to denunciations 
and acrimony by the end of January. Informed observers considered the break 
the inevitable result of a year-and-a-half of steadily mounting tension but hesitated 
to make any forecast about what 1961 would bring to the tumultuous Caribbean. 


Counterrevolution: Disunity, Terror, Guerrilla Warfare. The wave of 
Cuban refugees, abruptly stopped by the diplomatic break, continued to pose a 
serious political, social, and economic problem for the United States. President 
Kennedy, following up the Eisenhower decision to grant $1 million in aid (HAR, 
XIII: 878), dispatched the new Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff, to examine the situation at first hand. The Cuban Refugee Emer- 
gency Center in Miami was set up to provide food, employment and eventual relo- 
cation for the Cubans. A new state office was opened in New York to assist an 
estimated 15,000 refugees in the area. 


Meanwhile, Cubans with political aspirations continued to jockey for power 
in the growing anti-Castro exile organizations. There were more than 60 such 
groups officially recognized by the Cuban Chamber of Commerce (in exile) not 
counting the less popular groups revolving around the personalities of two former 
Batista Supporters, Rolando Masferrer and Esteban Ventura, also in Miami. The 
strongest group was the Frente Revolucionario Democrf4tico (FRD) under Manuel 
Antonio de Varona, which included José Ignacio Rasco's Movimiento DemocrAtico 
Cristiano (MDC), the Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Revolucionaria (MRR), the 
Movimiento Institucional Democrfatico (MID), and the Asociaci6n Montecristi (AM). 
In January, the youthful MDC leader Rasco, supported by younger members of the 
MRR and the MID, was quietly but insistently protesting the opening of the ranks of 
the FRD to members of the "older generation"--meaning old-time Cuban politicians. 
Questioned by reporters, FRD boss Varona insisted that "the divisions among ex- 
iles are more apparent than real."" According to the New York Daily News, the 
FRD was the organization most strongly supported by U.S. business interests and 
had a monthly budget of more than $350,000. 


The FRD had promised to restore property "to its rightful owners." This 
was reportedly one of the policies which was causing disunity. The FRD had rea- 
son to be concerned for, in addition to growing unrest within its ranks, the group 
which apparently had the most support within Cuba was the Movimiento Revolucio- 
nario del Pueblo (MRP), which refused to affiliate with the FRD. The leader of 
the MRP was Manuel (Manolo) Ray, who had been Minister of Public Works under 
Castro (HAR, XIII: 697) but was now a bitter enemy. MRP spokesman Ramén M. 
Barqufn announced in January that more than half of the militia members in Cuba 
were against Castro and would turn against his government in May, after the sugar 
harvest, in a mass general strike. Informed observers doubted the accuracy of 
this statement. Barqufn insisted that the MRP was not hostile to the FRD, but said 


that "Its aims are unrealistic [in that] it fails to take into consideration some of 
the permanent changes" brought about in Cuba. A member of the FRD, Carlos 
MArquez Sterling, denounced the MRP and charged that one could not be against 
Castro and support his program at the same time. He insisted, "Where there is 
Fidelismo, there is Communism." MA&rquez Sterling had been Batista's puppet 
candidate for the presidential elections which were to have been held in 1958 (HAR, 
XI: 435). 


Exiled Cuban journalist Carlos Todd commented bitterly that "The latest 
series of maneuvers, attacks, counterattacks, demands, arguments, statements 
of position, internecine struggles, and downright idiocies of all the political anti- 
Castro organizations in Miami are enough to turn a strong man's stomach. [It is] 
a spectacle of little men with big political ambitions cutting up a pie that hasn't 
even been baked." S.P. Brewer of the New York Times described the Castro 
foes as a headless movement of many groups. He said that the general consensus 
among the exiles was that leadership and unity could emerge only after the Castro 
government collapsed. The immediate successor to Castro, the exiles felt, would 
be the man in Cuba who played the leading role in the revolt itself. 


Meanwhile, there were indications that the CIA was having problems decid- 
ing whom to support and to what extent. In an article written by Sam Adkins of the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Courier Journal, exiles were reported to be complaining be- 
cause the CIA was distributing arms and money indiscriminately and in an "unco- 
ordinated" manner. The story was picked up by United Press International and 


reported that four officers of the largest armed counterrevolutionary force in 
training outside of Cuba, the National Liberation Army, had met with CIA officials 
to demand that they promote unity within the anti-Castro ranks. In an attempt to 
promote this unity the CIA was reportedly compelled to place CIA men in charge 
of the various training camps in Florida and Central America, thus embittering 
ambitious young Cubans. 


However, one young Cuban was making a name for himself. He was Evelio 
Duque, a former member of Castro's army and coordinator of the counterrevolu- 
tionary guerrilla forces in the Sierra Escambray in Las Villas Province. On 
January 15 an estimated militia force of more than 20,000 under the command of 
Major Derminio Escalona began operations designed to wipe out Duque's bands. 
Escalona, former military commandant of Pinar del Rfo, was given the command 
following his successful capture of Clodomiro Miranda and his group in December 
(HAR, XIII: 881). Miranda was executed in January. Assisting Escalona was 
Captain Manuel Pifieiro of the military intelligence, Divisi6n de Investigaciones 
del Ejército Rebelde (DIER). The area of the most intensified guerrilla opera- 
tions was a large triangular zone between the towns of Cienfuegos, Trinidad, and 
Sancti Spiritus in southern Las Villas Province--the area of the Sierra Escambray. 
The guerrillas, under Duque and his lieutenant, Ram6n Pérez, normally operated 
in small units of 10 to 15 men. In January several bands got together long enough 
to capture Fomento, the largest town within the Escambray triangle, and hold it 
for two days. The size of Duque's forces could not be determined, but most re- 
liable sources estimated them at less than 2,000 men. 


The beardless, khaki-clad band demonstrated, as Guevara and Camilo Cien- 
fuegos had in 1958, that hit-and-run, mountain-jungle guerrilla warfare is difficult 
to suppress. The Duque forces, however, differed from Castro's guerrillas in one 


reprinted throughout Latin America in such papers as O Estado de SAHo Paulo and 
El Tiempo of Bogot4, but it received little coverage in the United States. Adkins 


aspect. Castro had executed few prisoners, normally just confiscating arms, giv- 
ing a political speech, and then releasing Batista's rather apathetic soldiers. 
Duque's forces were not taking prisoners. Rumors of the execution of militiamen 
by hanging continued to make the rounds in Las Villas. The Cuban press avoided 
the issue until late in the month when Premier Castro announced the "martyrdom" 
of Conrado Benftez Garcfa, an 18-year-old Negro volunteer teacher. In an emo- 
tion-charged voice, Premier Castro said that the teacher was executed because 


he carried a membership card of the Partido Socialista Popular (PSP--the Cuban 
Communist Party). 


Having contained the anti-Castro forces in other parts of the island, the 
Army began the big push to capture or eliminate Duque's forces. The plan was 
to evacuate the relatively sparsely populated Escambray area and then begin an 
artillery and mortar-supported mop-up campaign, similar in strategy to those 
used by U.S. troops on Saipan and Okinawa during World War Il. Escalona and 
Major Victor Bord6n Machado, fresh from successes at Corralillo in Matanzas 
(HAR, XIII: 881), began evacuating peasants; and early in January, Pifieiro of the 
DIER began investigations prior to rounding up civilians in Las Villas who were 
supplying guerrillas with food, medicines, and sometimes ammunition and weap- 
ons. On January 26 observers in Santa Clara reported that a number of civilians 
had been arrested by the DIER, including several members of the food and trans- 
port workers' unions. Additional supplies were being flown in from Miami. It 


was clear that dislodging Duque's guerrillas would be a long and difficult task for 
the Castro regime. 


In Havana, Premier Castro was having more success. During the first two 
weeks of January, counterrevolutionary terrorism and sabotage came to a com- 
plete halt, chiefly because there were alert militia units stationed throughout the 
city to prevent coordination between invasion troops and counterrevolutionaries. 
With the help of these militia units, the DIER arrested at least 200 persons during 
the month. It was estimated that about 30 persons accused of terrorism were exe- 
cuted, nearly 50 acquitted, and the rest hustled off to prison for periods of from 
20 to 30 years. More than 80 persons sought asylum in Latin American embassies 
in Havana at the height of the mopping-up operations on January 15. One U.S. cit- 
izen, Robert John Gentile, was found guilty of planning and coordinating terrorist 
activities, and he and some 40 Cubans accused of cooperating with him were sen- 
tenced to prison. Six other U.S. citizens, accused of attemptint to join the anti- 
Castro forces, were sentenced to 30 years in prison. 


At least ten members of the MRP were executed after quick trials. The 
death penalty for terrorism became legal early in January when the Council of 
Ministers promulgated a resolution which modified the old Social Defense Code 
and authorized the death penalty for sabotage against "public or private buildings, 
factories, stores, trains, automobiles, cane fields, and forests." Also eligible 
for the firing squad was any person convicted of planning a terrorist act or who 
was "found to possess, in any form, inflammable or explosive materials. . . ca- 
pable of causing sabotage and terrorist acts."" A few days later, on January 9, 

the Council of Ministers signed Revolutionary Law No. 924, which provided for 
the dismissal of any worker "in either private or public employment" accused of 
taking part in counterrevolutionary activities. There was no definition of counter- 
revolutionary activities. Within a week more than 200 electrical workers had been 
fired for refusing to join the militia, according to the Miami paper Diario Las 
Américas. Three electrical workers captured in December were executed for 
terrorist acts on January 17. It was reported that for the first time members of 


the militia formed part of the military tribunal which passed judgment at this 
trial. 


Led by the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Luis Centoz, and by Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Cuba Julio Amoedo, a group of foreign diplomats formally protested the 
executions. On January 22, Premier Castro, partially because of this protest 
and partially as a gesture of good will toward President Kennedy, declared that 
executions would cease for the time being. Later, after the death of the school 
teacher in Escambray, Castro announced that they would be resumed. 


1961: "The Year of Education."' By government decree the year 1961 was 
to be "The Year of Education, " just as 1960 had been "The Year of Agrarian Re- 
form." Second only to the anti- Yankee invasion scare coverage, propaganda for 
and about education was everywhere in evidence on giant billboards, in the press, 
and on television and radio. Revolutionary leaders announced plans for a crash 
program to teach every Cuban to read and write. It was estimated that about 35% 
of the population was illiterate. The most widely publicized program provided for 
volunteers to teach illiterates following the Laubach plan, tried in Mexico, of "each 
one teach one."' Also, since a large portion of Cuba's rural population was illiterate, 
cooperative and People's Farm (see below) members were expected to attend night 
classes on a regular schedule. It was not surprising to learn that books designed 
to create pro-revolutionary sentiment were being used. 


The education push was not to be limited to adults; rather, there were indi- 
cations that the government planned to take an even more dominant position in the 
regular educational activities. On December 31 the Cuban Council of Ministers 
created a Supreme University Council to have complete control of all universities 
and high schools in Cuba. The council was made up of four government officials 
and four representatives from the ranks of Cuban educators. Minister of Educa- 
tion Armando Hart D&valos was quoted in Revoluci6n as saying that, despite the 
rumors, the government was not considering intervention in any private schools. 
Nevertheless, a week later two seminaries were closed down. The two schools, 
El Calvario and Santiago de Las Vegas, were allegedly "hotbeds" of counterrevo- 
lution. Also taken over by the militia at the same time was the printing plant of 
the Catholic magazine La Quincena, the last organ of nonclandestine printed oppo- 
sition to the government, as well as the headquarters buildings of the Knights of 
Columbus, the Catholic Labor Association, and the Catholic Laymen's Lodge. The 
closures came at the height of the invasion scare, but the buildings were not re- 
turned after the tension died down. 


There was little doubt that the Catholic Church could anticipate serious trou- 
ble in 1961. Press attacks in Hoy, Combate, Revoluci6n, and Bohemia, and 
comments by propagandists on the radio and television increased significantly in 
January. Archbishop Enrique Pérez Serrantes of Santiago issued a new pastoral 
letter on January 6 urging all Cubans to fight Communist influences in Cuba. The 
letter sought a wider audience than the relatively small number of practicing Cath- 
olics in Cuba and was directed at "Christians outside the Church." The hierarchy 
took action against the pro-Castro Father Germ4n Lence (HAR, XIII: 792, 880), 
forbidding him to administer the sacraments. Lence renewed his attacks on the 
hierarchy in his regularly scheduled radio program. It was rumored that Bishop 
Eduardo Boza Masvidal (neither an Archbishop nor a Jesuit as mistakenly reported 
in HAR, XIII, 791) was planning a nation-wide Catholic student strike in February 
to protest recent government actions. 


Meanwhile, new education laws continued to besigned. A previously announced 
plan to place the children of working families in state-operated nurseries called 
"Cfrculos Infantiles" was begun. According to Revoluci6n, teachers for the nurs- 
eries were to be young girls who had formerly worked as household servants. The 
girls were being trained for the job in a crash program at the three national uni- 
versities, Havana, Santa Clara, andSantiago. According to Diario Las Américas, 
the children would be taught physical hygiene, group games, and the alphabet. One 
verse designed to teach vowels and revolutionary solidarity went, "A- E-I-O- 
U; Fidel, El Ché, Camilo y Té." 


A new development in agriculture, the People's Farms, or Granjas del Pue- 
blo, was also to involve training for the young. The granjas, still in the process 
of development, would resemble the Soviet sovkhos state farm system. Granja 
members were to be landless agricultural workers who had not found placement in 
the cooperative system. Castro announced on January 21 that 167 acres in each 
granja would be set aside so that peasant children from the age of ten up could be 
fed, housed, schooled, and taught modern agricultural methods. In the same dis- 
cussion Castro announced that 1,000 youths from the Soviet Union would work as 
instructors at the granjas and that 1,000 Cuban farm youths of promise would go 
to Moscow to learn Soviet agricultural methods. 


HAITI 


Another Bishop Exiled; Duvalier Excommunicated. For the second time in 
two months, the regime of President Frangois Duvalier deported a ranking mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church. In November 1960, French-born Archbishop 
Francois Poirier, Haiti's highest prelate, was expelled from the country (HAR, 
XIII: 793). On January 10, Bishop Rémy Augustin, the native-born Haitian who 

had taken over Poirier's duties with the title of apostolic administrator, was also 
exiled by order of an official decree signed by Duvalier and Interior and Defense 
Minister Auréle Joseph. The decree was published in the evening papers. Four 
Roman Catholic priests, all officials of the Port-au-Prince diocese, were expelled 
along with Bishop Augustin. There was no reason given in the decree for their ex- 
pulsion, but a Haitian newspaper charged them with being "social and political sub- 
versives [and] undesirables." The government also seized the Catholic daily news- 
paper La Phalange. Time magazine commented: "He [Duvalier] readied his 
U.S.-equipped and Marine-trained gendarmery, called in his sports-shirted bully 
boys, and cracked down on the church." Two days after the expulsion of Bishop 
Augustin and the four priests, the Sacred Consistorial Congregation of the Vatican 
declared that everyone who had anything to do with the expulsion of either bishop 
was automatically excommunicated, "latae sententiae," i.e., excommunication 

was incurred by the offense itself, without the need for individual action in each 
case. The last excommunication in Latin America had been that of Juan Domingo 
Per6én in Argentina over five years ago. In the opinion of many observers in Rome, 
the decree was made public at this time to serve another purpose also, that of a 
warning to Cuba's Fidel Castro. 


Martial Law Ended on Eve of Student Strike. Ina move to demonstrate its 

confidence in the face of a politically-charged student threat to boycott classes at 
the university and the high schools, the government of Duvalier lifted martial law 
on January 15, the day before the date set for the scheduled reopening of the univer- 
sity. Martial law had been decreed on November 24, 1960, along with the closing of 
the university a month early for the Christmas recess, in order to solve the student 


strike which had been instigated at that time by the National Union of Haitian Stu- 
dents (HAR, XIII: 792). Another factor involved in the rescinding of the decree 
was the pressure put on the government from businessmen and tourist officials 
who feared its effect on the tourist trade, a major prop of the economy. Still in 
force, however, was the state of siege declared in May 1958, suspending a num- 
ber of constitutional guarantees. Despite the lifting of martial law, last minute 
appeals, and other concessions from the Duvalier regime, nearly all the thousand 
university students remained at home when the university was reopened. In sup- 
port of the university boycott, the majority of pupils in both the public and Cath- 
olic high schools also refused to attend classes. Throughout January, the strike 
became increasingly effective in the face of repeated government efforts to woo 
the students back. At least six bombs exploded late in the month in Port-au-Prince 
as the students sought to strengthen the boycott in the secondary schools and to 
encourage a protest shutdown by storekeepers. 


The students were striking against social stagnation and economic deteriora- 
tion in general as much as against the decrees that placed the university directly 
under state control, making jail sentences mandatory for parents of rebellious stu- 
dents. Paradoxically, although leftists and pro-Castro groups were involved in the 
movement, the majority of the students belonged to Catholic youth organizations. 
There was a strong tide of anti- Yankee sentiment apparent, mostly as a result of 
the economic and military aid given by the United States to Duvalier. Many of the 
persons arrested in November at the beginning of the student strike had disappeared, 
among them Jean Brierre, one of Haiti's leading poets and a former diplomat; Franck 
Séraphin, an opposition deputy early in the Duvalier regime; and Franck Dévieux, a 
former Minister of Education. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Catholic Church Coming to Terms with Trujillo. The six Roman Catholic 
bishops of the Dominican Republic addressed a petition to dictator Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo. Bearing the heading "To the Benefactor of the Fatherland," it was 
widely interpreted as a letter of capitulation. Only a year ago, in January 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 29), after thirty years of collaboration with Trujillo, the Catholic hier- 
archy had addressed a pastoral letter to him demanding "the rights of privacy of 
the home and family, freedom of conscience, and freedom of press and assembly." 
The letter, which had been read in all the Catholic churches in the country, was 
in response to the bloody purge carried out by the dictator earlier in the same 
month. During 1960, relations between the Church and State had steadily deterio- 
rated to the point where the former was under almost constant attack in the govern- 
ment- controlled press and radio, Church-controlled schools beinga special target. 
Fifty priests had been expelled within five months. 


In their formal petition to "El Benefactor" this month, the six bishops stated 
that "We are coming to Your Excellency with the wish to continue cooperating. 
There has been a deterioration in relations which we are the first to deplore. None 
of us could have suspected the misinterpretation given our pastoral letter. We are 
the first to condemn such distortions of truth." As a remedy for the situation, the 
bishops put forward a six-point program including such requests as the stopping of 
the anti-Catholic press and radio campaign, respect for the rights of the Catholic 
schools, and a study of the difficulties in carrying out the concordat between the 
Church and the government. Dictator Trujillo, together with President Joaqufn 
Balaguer, issued a reply which stated: 'We have devoted the most careful consid 
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eration to your intention to correct the imprudences which, as you have loyally 
acknowledged, have been committed by the Church."" President Balaguer and his 
Cabinet also sent a letter to the bishops asking their support of the idea of giving 
Trujillo the title of "Benefactor of the Catholic Church" to demonstrate the soli- 
darity between Church and State. The last recipient of this title was Holy Roman 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, in 1167. 


Castro-Trujillo Alliance Claimed. Inthe New York Times, correspondent 
Max Frankel reported that "diplomats in the Caribbean area are convinced that 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic have reached an understanding to avoid adding to 
their troubles." According to circumstantial evidence, John Abbes, Trujillo's 
former intelligence chief, and General Arturo Espaillet, a West Point graduate 
serving on the dictator's staff, met with representatives of Castro in eastern Cuba 
after the San José de Costa Rica Foreign Ministers' conference in August 1960. 

The agreement reached at that time supposedly included a temporary nonaggres- 
sion pact, a truce on inimical propaganda, and a certain degree of cooperation in 
activities against such common enemies as Venezuela's President Betancourt and 
the United States. Soon after the Costa Rica conference, the government-controlled 
press and radio of the Trujillo regime abruptly ceased their violent anti-Castro 
propaganda. Indeed, the magazine El Caribe, owned by the sons of dictator Tru- 
jillo, had taken a largely pro-Castro line, and their editorials had nearly all been 
reprinted in La Naci6n, an evening newspaper in Ciudad Trujillo. In both the 
Dominican Republic and Cuba, the election of President Kennedy had been received 
with a wait-and-see attitude which contrasted with the savage anti-Eisenhower and 
anti-U.S. attacks which had hitherto marked the propaganda of the two countries. 


Report of East Germans in Dominican Republic Denied. The report that East 
German missile experts were working in the Dominican Republic was bitterly de- 
nied by the East German radio. The Associated Press had alleged that the Domin- 
ican Army had contracted them to aid in secret missile tests early in January. A 
group of 25 European civilian technicians of unidentified nationality had been work- 
ing for Trujillo for about two years on the development of such weapons. In mid- 
January a missile misfired, exploding and killing six persons and injuring eight 
others near the village of Pedro Santana, close to the Haitian border, according to 
a New York Times report. 


Economic Sanctions Approved by OAS. On January 4, the Council of the 
Organization of American States approved additional economic sanctions against 
the Dominican Republic by a vote of 14 to 1, with 6 abstentions (HAR, XIII: 883). 
Only the Dominican representative voted against the resolution, which called for 
an embargo on oil, oil products, trucks, and automobile spare parts. The sanc- 
tions were generally regarded as moderate in comparison with those which the 
United States had taken unilaterally against Cuba. The U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment announced that it had taken immediate action to conform to the OAS decision 
by curtailing exports in the aforementioned goods to the Dominican Republic (see 
VENEZUELA and INTERNATIONAL). 


PUERTO RICO 


Mufioz Marfn Inaugurated. Several hundred persons witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of Luis Mufioz Marfn for his fourth consecutive term as governor of Puerto 
Rico. In his short speech, the Governor pledged to lead the Puerto Rican people 


toward their basic ideal: the creation of "a great civilization." In an obvious ref- 
erence to Cuba and the Dominican Republic, he maintained that a political and eco- 
nomic revolution could "be achieved, as it should be achieved, in full accord with 
the terms of democracy and personal freedom and mutual respect among all the 
peoples of our American Hemisphere." He defined as Puerto Rico's immediate 
goals the abolition of poverty and the provision of equal educational opportunities, 
adequate housing, and higher health standards for all. 


As one of the first acts of his new term, Mufioz Marfn submitted a record 
$317.4 million budget to the Puerto Rican legislature for the 1961-62 fiscal year. 
The proposed budget exceeded the current one by about $4.3 million. The Gover- 
nor requested an increase in educational expenditures of some $4.5 million to be 
used partly for salary increases for teachers, and a $1.3 million increase in the 
allotment for health. The new budget also called for wage increases for an esti- 
mated 32,000 government employees. The budget would be balanced by $232 mil- 
lion in general taxes, $25 million in bonds, $33 million from the U.S. Government, 
and $32.5 million from other sources, including the previous year's surplus. 


PAC Denied Seats in Legislature. In an unprecedented action taken jointly 
by members of the Partido Popular Democrfatico (PPD) and the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER), Mario D4vila Polanco and José Luis Feliii Pesquera, the two 
members of the Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC) elected to the legislature in 
November (HAR, XIII: 884) were denied their seats in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives respectively on the basis that the PAC got on the November ballot 
through fraudulent registrations. The Commonwealth Legislature named a special 
commission to investigate the charges. Dozens of Puerto Ricans swore in court 
that their names had been fraudulently placed on PAC petitions, and several wit- 
nesses called before the special commission were cited for contempt because they 
refused to answer questions pertinent to the investigation. Chief Justice Luis 
Negr6n Ferndndez of the Commonwealth Supreme Court ruled that there was cause 
for initiating proceedings against District Judge Marfa Luisa Ramos of Adjuntas 

in relation to alleged frauds in PAC registration there and in other towns, and he 
instructed the Attorney General to take appropriate action. 


Resurgence of Church-State Dispute. The conflict between the Puerto Rican 
Catholic Church and the island government, especially active in the months pre- 
ceding the November election (HAR, XIII: 315,384, 454, 613, 701, 794), was revived 
by an article printed in the January 17 edition of Look magazine. Archbishop 
James P. Davis was quoted in the article as saying that, if it were not for the in- 
fluence of the United States, Mufioz Marfn would be a Trujillo without a gun. Con- 
fronted with the quotation, Mufioz Marfn said that if it were correct, the words of 
the Archbishop were insulting both to him and to the Puerto Rican people. Later, 
the Archbishop roundly denied having made the statement and added that he did not 


know where the editor of Look had received the information on which he based the 
alleged remark. 


New Role for Puerto Rico in Latin American Affairs. Amidst speculation 
that President Kennedy would offer Mufioz Marfn an important post in the new ad- 
ministration, the two men met in New York to discuss Latin American affairs. 
After the meeting, Mufioz Marfn disclosed that the new administration was planning 
to utilize Puerto Rico's unique cultural and political features and its strategic geo- 
graphic location as "a meeting place and workshop" where the United States and its 
Latin American neighbors could attempt to solve their mutual problems. 


Record Prosperity. The Commonwealth Planning Board predicted record 
prosperity for Puerto Rico during 1961 with an 8% increase in net income over 
1960. The increase during the last six months of fiscal 1959-60 had been 13%. 
The current per capita annual income was $571, with the goal set for 1970 to be 
$1,000. The Planning Board qualified its optimistic predictions with the statement 
that any contraction of the U.S. economy would probably reduce Puerto Rico's ex- 
pected gains. According to the board, another factor that might have an adverse 
effect on the economy was the legal restriction limiting the total public debt. The 
predictions came after the announcement that the consumer price index for Puerto 


Rican working families had gone down by . 2% in the months of August and Septem- 
ber 1960. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Premier Norman Manley of Jamaica stated that the Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference of West Indian units to settle the final terms of the new Federal 
Constitution would take place in May (HAR, XIII: 703); there had been difficulty in 
getting agreement between the units over a convenient date. He added that he agreed 
with the Trinidad Government over the need for the West Indies being represented in 
the United States. The Trinidad Guardian stressed that Premier Eric Williams 
felt that this representation was urgent and that he intended to take this up with the 
Federal Minister of Finance, Robert Bradshaw. 


At the annual meeting of the Regional Labour Board in Jamaica, all the terri- 
tories of the Federation, as well as British Guiana and British Honduras, were rep- 
resented. Jamaica Labour Minister Jonathan Grant said that there were 9,800 farm 
workers in the United States, the highest number since 1944. He hoped that all the 
governments of the West Indies would foster the program of sending farm workers 
to the United States so that the number would reach 15,000 in 1962. 


During a holiday visit to Jamaica, Prime Minister John Diefenbaker of Can- 
ada declared in a press conference at King's House that the policy of his government 
was one of nondiscrimination, a policy which had been established in a Bill of Rights 
passed by his administration. Though there was no discrimination in regard to 
race, Canadian immigration authorities were strict in respect to qualifications. 
Trained technicians, tradesmen, and professional men were required. He added 
that first-degree relatives of residents in Canada were admitted, provided they were 
sponsored. Each year 100 domestic workers selected by the Jamaican Government 
were permitted to enter. After one year in domestic service, they were permitted 
to follow any vocation. In 1960, a total of 1,196 West Indians migrated to Canada 
out of a total population of 3.7 million. Apart from Great Britain, the percentage 

of immigrants from the West Indies was higher than from any other country, includ- 
ing West Germany and the United States. 


During a visit to Jamaica, British Labour Member of Parliament Donald 
Chapman told the Kingston Rotary Club that he hoped British Ministers would not 

be influenced to restrict West Indian immigration. The Commonwealth was multi- 
racial. He felt that the problem was being blown up out of all proportion. Another 
visiting Labour Member of Parliament, Arthur Henderson, formerly Secretary of 
State for Air, agreed that the migration problem was a difficult one, but there should 
be no question of depriving British citizens of their right to move freely from one 
part of the Commonwealth to another. 
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In an article on West Indian immigration into Britain, The Economist ex- 
pressed anxiety over the numbers that had arrived in 1960, expected to be about 
50,000. It drew attention to the methods adopted by India and Pakistan. India re- 
fused passports to unskilled laborers, and required from a skilled man a written 
and signed agreement with the future employer, and a deposit covering one and a 
half times the cost of the passage. Pakistanalso demanded a deposit of over £180. 


It was reported from London that the future of 20,000 persons in Cuba (mostly 
from Jamaica) entitled to British passports would be discussed at a special meeting 
in Havana. Many West Indians were believed to desire to return to British territo- 
ries. British Ambassador Herbert Marchant traveled to Port of Spain to discuss 
the problem with Governor-General Lord Hailes. He also visited Jamaica to con- 
fer with Premier Norman Manley and his Cabinet. They, however, felt that there 
was no reason to think that Jamaicans who had made Cuba their home were experi- 
encing difficulties. Arriving from Santiagoina stolenarmy plane, Doroteo Osvaldo 
Toledo, Cuban army pilot, and Miguel Alemany, mechanic, asked for asylum. 
They claimed that their lives were in danger from the Cuban Government, which 
they described as Communist. They were taken into protective custody by the 
Jamaican police. 


In a memorandum circulated to the salaries committee of the Senate, Prin- 
cipal Arthur Lewis of the University College of the West Indies (UCWI) proposed 
that the UCWI should offer its staff the British salary scale plus family allowances 
and leave passages as at present, together with a housing allowance equal to 10% 
of the salary. There would also be a UCWI supplement of £150 per year to the 
nonprofessorial staff and an entertainment allowance of £200 to heads of depart- 
ments. The Nation, the organ of the Trinidad People's National Movement, com- 
. mented that the whole academic staff at the UCWI was relatively well paid and had 
* good conditions of service. An expatriate required some inducement to leave 
home for an uncertain future. 


In the Canadian House of Commons, Finance Minister Donald Fleming urged 
Canadians to invest more at home, supporting the views which had recently been 
expressed by James E. Coyne, governor of the Bank of Canada (HAR, XIII: 886). 
This was expected to affect adversely Canadian investment in the West Indies and 
Latin America. 


Jamaica. At the 16th annual conference of the Jamaica Labour Party (JLP), 
Sir Alexander Bustamante, the party leader, said that anyone in Jamaica who sup- 
ported federation was a traitor to his country. Clement Tavares claimed that fed- 
eration would result in Jamaica's being shackled and controlled by the smaller 
islands. Hugh Shearer, island supervisor of the Bustamante Industrial Trade Un- 
ion, pledged his union's support to the JLP and criticized the dismissals of work- 
ers because of mechanization. He claimed that 20,000 people were now destitute. 
Donald B. Sangster warned that the island's financial position was difficult, while 
Robert Lightbourne declared that Jamaica was in the grip of inflation and that what 
appeared to be prosperity was a reflection of a dangerously expanded credit system. 


Allan Isaacs, parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Lands, told an audience of farmers in St. Elizabeth that Jamaica was spending 
nearly £1.25 million per year in importing fruit and vegetables, despite the diffi- 
culties that growers were experiencing in marketing their vegetables. However, 
unless they could produce in greater abundance and at a much reduced cost, not 
only would overseas markets be closed to them, but foreign competition in their 
own backyards would become a cruel reality. 


Speaking in Kingston, Stanley W. Payton, governor of the Bank of Jamaica, 
commented that while food exports were L20 million, imports were £12 million, 
which he considered a very high figure. In the interests of the island's economy, 

local food production must be increased. He expressed the concern of the Central 


Bank over the balance of payments, since the currency gap could only be closed 
by borrowing. 


Following the statement by the Barnett sugar factory that unless the crop 
went smoothly it would have to shut down (HAR, XIII: 888), the Jamaica Daily 
Gleaner commented editorially that the warning was clear and definite. With the 
West Indies Sugar Company, the island's largest producer, making just over 3-1/2% 
on its capital, there was little inducement to a small-scale producer to expand his 
capacity. Both old and new industries would disappear if wages advanced more 
rapidly than productivity. 


Headed by Marvin Walker, a four-man citrus team from Florida visited 
Jamaica to discuss citrus marketing in the United Kingdom. Sir Robert Kirkwood, 
chairman of the British Caribbean Citrus Association (BCCA) said that a frank ex- 
change of views had taken place. The Florida representatives complained of dis- 
crimination in the United Kingdom in regard to their exports, a discrimination 
which was not exercised against Israel, while the BCCA representatives stressed 
that without some form of protection the relatively small citrus industries of their 
members in British Honduras, Dominica, Trinidad, and Jamaica could not compete 
with the giant industry of Florida. 


The West Indies Glass Company announced that construction would begin on a 
£565,000 glass factory at the Kingston Industrial Estate. The factory would employ 
initially about 120 persons. Sand, limestone, and dolomite would be produced lo- 
cally and would comprise 85% of the materials to be used. At first, white glass 
only would be produced, followed in the future by amber. 


In the Christian Science Monitor, Arnold Beichman commented on the prog- 
ress of the three companies mining bauxite at the rate of seven million tons per 
year, which had raised Jamaica from the position of exporting none of this ore in 
1948 to first position in the world. He commented on the good relations between 
the plant officials and the workers. 


Trinidad. The Boundaries Commission presided over by E. Mortimer Duke, 
Speaker of the Legislative Council, recommended the division of Trinidad and To- 
bago into 30 constituencies, six more than existed at the last general election in 
1956. Tobago received an additional seat on the ground that sparsely populated 
areas required special consideration. Using the yardstick of one member for ap- 
proximately 12,000 votes, three of the other additional seats were given to St. George 
in the northwest of the island around Port of Spain. While agreeing with the doubling 
of the representation to Tobago, opposition leader Stephen Maharaj, a member of 
the Commission, criticized the recommendations in a minority report. Ashford 
Sinanan, acting leader of the Trinidad Democratic Labour Party, attacked the new 
electoral registration rules. The requirement that electors be photographed, he 
claimed, was creating great dissatisfaction, since many people felt that there was 
behind it some sinister purpose based on race. The Trinidad Government announced 
that several amendments to the controversial election rules would be introduced, in- 
cluding the abolition of the birth certificate clause, and changes in the literacy test. 


In a message to Acci6n Democrdatica of Venezuela, the General Council of 
the People's National Movement pledged that the Trinidad Government would not 
allow its soil to be used by conspirators against Venezuelan democracy. It re- 
affirmed its readiness to participate with Acci6n Democr§Atica in the removal of 
colonial restrictions which still impeded the economic and cultural relations be- 
tween the parties and peoples of the two countries. 


British Guiana. Cheddi Jagan, leader of the People's Progressive Party, 
criticized the report of Boundary Commissioner Sir Hugh Hallett on electoral 
boundaries, alleging that he had completely departed from his terms of reference. 
Asked to comment, Forbes Burnham, leader of the People's National Congress, 
said that he himself was concentrating on the forthcoming elections, not on bound- 
aries. Jai Narine Singh, Guianese Independent Movement leader, claimed, how- 
ever, that his party, too, was dissatisfied. 


Speaking at Georgetown, Balram Sing Rai, Minister of Education, deplored 
the low percentage of passes in the recent examination for a General Certificate 
of Education and threatened to withdraw grants to secondary schools if results 

continued to be unsatisfactory. He added that it was the government's policy to 
grant loans to educationally qualified persons, according to their financial circum- 


stances, for them to pursue higher education overseas in academic fields likely to 
benefit the country. 


In addition to the two radio stations owned and operated by the British Guiana 
Broadcasting Company, it was announced that two more stations would be estab- 
lished. One of these would be headed by Jai Narine Singh. Since the suspension 
of the Guianese Constitution in 1953, Singh had made frequent trips to Latin Amer- 
ica, seeking aid for British Guiana. The other new station was associated with 
Vivian Lee, businessman and part-time radio announcer. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


It was announced that the French Government had submitted to the General 
Councils of the four overseas departments several recently adopted measures so 
that their social legislation should conform more closely to that of metropolitan 
France. This included an extension of the medical and old age assistance services. 
To assist the development of the island of Marie-Galante, a special additional 
quota of 10,000 tons of sugar was announced for the Department of Guadeloupe 
(HAR, XIII: 799). France subsidizes sugar produced under the quota at a rate of 
450 old francs a quintal (approximately one cwt.) above the world price. Long- 
term land reform measures were envisaged, including the reclamation of marsh- 
lands and mangrove areas, the draining of lakes and the appropriation of unculti- 
vated land, while technical assistance to new farmers would be provided. Included 
in the program, designed to raise the standard of living, would be industrial devel- 
opment and subsidies for new industries. The French Government planned to sub- 
mit to the General Council of Guiana a project for the setting up of an organization 
to accelerate its development. 


In the recent French referendum, Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Guiana voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of granting self-government to Algeria. In a cable of 
greetings to the third congress of the General Association of Guadeloupe Students 
in France, the All-China Students Federation expressed solidarity with the Gua- 
deloupe students in their struggle against colonialism and for national independence. 


It expressed its firm belief that, in the favorable world situation in which there 
was a vigorous development of the national democratic movements in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, the Guadeloupe students would certainly win final victory, 
given unity and close contact with the masses of the people and persistence in their 
struggle. 


Replying to Senator Lucien Bernier, who had complained in regard to both 
the telephone service in Guadeloupe and the transport of newspapers from France 
to the island (HAR, XIII: 890), Minister of Posts and Telecommunications Maurice 
Bokanowski agreed that the telephone system of Guadeloupe was far behind that of 
the neighboring department of Martinique. He promised that an automatic system 
would be installed at Pointe-4-Pitre and at Basseterre, to be completed in 1964 
or at latest in 1965, despite the fact that before his arrival as Minister the date 
had been set at 1967. He regretted that the problem over newspapers was not in 
his competence but said that his colleague Louis Terrenoire, Minister of Informa- 
tion, would use his influence to get agreement between the press and the airlines 
so that papers would arrive quickly at a reasonable price. 


In the Senate, Bernier criticized the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
(CGT), claiming that its freight rates on bananas were high and that the surplus 
was being used to subsidize other operations of the shipping line, particularly 
those in the North Atlantic. Martinique and Guadeloupe were paying 1,500-2,000 
millions of old francs toward this. Though the CGT had put into service five new 
banana boats since 1956, these were sometimes used more for the banana traffic 
from Colombia to West Germany than from the Antilles to France. Four new 
boats were on order. Bernier condemned as illegal the chartering by the company 
of additional boats. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Commenting on the seizure of the "Santa Maria" off Curacao (see p. 11), 
Mathias Hering, Curacao correspondent for United Press International, commented 
on the affair in La Prensa of Curacao. After considerable search, he discovered 
that Henrique Galv4o had arrived by plane in Curacao under a false name and had 
boarded the liner there, together with a companion. They had only small suitcases, 
so that anything heavy must have been taken on at another port. 


The Inter-American Labor Bulletin reported that the strike of workers of 
the Lago Oil and Transport Company of Aruba, a subsidiary of Standard Oil, had 
been suppressed by a combination of the oil interests and government policy. The 
dispute was one of recognition since the Lago Oil Company had sponsored a com- 
pany union (HAR, XIII: 800). 


Sponsored by the Foundation for Scientific Research in Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles, research was taking place in Holland in the records of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles. This work, which was expected to take several 
years, was being carried out by students of Amsterdam and Leyden Universities 
under the supervision of R. van Lier and Johanna Felhoen Kraal. 


Surinam. Preliminary steps were being taken to form the Surinam delega- 
tion to consider with the other Netherlands territories the revision of the Statute 

of the Realm. It was expected to leave for the Netherlands in August. It was an- 
nounced that an advisory body would be set up to strengthen cultural relations be- 
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tween the Netherlands, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. 
posed of representatives of the three parts of the Kingdom. 


It would be com- 


Minister of Agriculture S. Rambaran Mishre opened the first 300-ton seed- 
rice station. Set up by the government, it was to provide farmers with first-class 
seed in order to improve the quality of the paddy. 


During a holiday visit to Trinidad, Minister of Economic Affairs P. A. M. 
van Philips made enquiries about the possibility of selling Surinam rice there. 
He said to the press that Trinidad seemed interested. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


Promulgation of New Constitution. The new Constitution of the Republic of 
Venezuela was proclaimed on January 23, the day which marked the third anniver- 
sary of the overthrow of dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. Approved by Congress 
during the last legislative session and ratified by the 20 states early in January, it 
was sent to President R6mulo Betancourt for final promulgation. It was deemed 
the most progressive, democratic, and liberal of all the Venezuelan constitutions. 
In striking contrast to its immediate predecessor, the constitution of 1953, it stated 
in its preamble the national resolve to protect and exalt labor and human dignity, to 
achieve an equitable participation in the benefits of the national wealth, and to main- 


tain social and legal equality without disdrimination of race, sex, creed, or social 
condition. 


In accora with the political trena of the day--that which had ousted Pérez 
Jiménez from the Presidency, raised R6mulo Betancourt to that office, and moti- 
vated him and other leaders to strive to improve the conditions of the worker--the 
authors of the new charter were not content to see their aspirations remain merely 
abstract ideals asserted in a preamble, exposed to the misinterpretation or dis- 
regard of politicians. They saw the need of having these ideals implemented by 
means definitely stated in the new law. Social, economic, and political rights were 
stressed, as was also the obligation of the citizenry to work toward improving edu- 
cation, health, and housing conditions. Highlighting the social guarantees embodied 
in the new charter were the right to education and the protection of health, as well 
as the improvement and incorporation into national life of the indigenous population. 
These aims were to be effected by schools and institutions fostered by the govern- 
ment. Special protection was extended to labor. The means necessary to improve 
working conditions were to be established by law. Notable among the labor rights 
were a maximum work week of 48 hours, the guarantee of a minimum wage and a 
just salary with no discriminations, the right to strike, the protection of unions, 
and the progressive development of a social security system. 


The economic rights proclaimed in the new law were aimed at encouraging 
individual initiative while protecting private property. Monopolies were limited 
to concessions granted only for specified periods. Communications and transport 
facilities constructed for the purpose of exploiting natural resources would be used 
to serve the general public and subject to legal restrictions The latifundista sys- 
tem of land tenure was deemed contrary to the social interest. It would have to be 
eliminated and replaced by a system under which the land would be made to pro- 
duce and would belong to those who worked it. However, property rights were 


secured, and only in the public interest and with due payment would expropriation 
be allowed. 


Civil Guarantees Briefly Reinstated. Upon proclaiming the new constitution 
before a joint session of Congress, President Betancourt declared that the guaran- 
tees which had been suspended in November (HAR, XIII: 804) were from that 
moment re-established. His decision to restore them was influenced at least in 
part by the pressure of leftist elements and by the discord which had prevailed in 
the Chamber of Deputies earlier in the month when Deputy Enrique Betancourt 
Galfndez of the Uni6én Republicana Democr4tica (URD) had prepared to give a 
speech censuring the government's continued suspension of the guarantees. Be- 
fore he had had the chance to speak, Chamber president Rafael Caldera, of the 
COPEI (Christian Socialists), had asked the secretary to read a statement to the 
effect that the government parties Acci6n Democrftica (AD) and COPEI consid- 
ered the speech unnecessary, since the guarantees were to be restored on Janu- 
ary 23. Such statements of the vehement left as that made by Communist legislator 
Pompeyo MArquez that if the suspension continued, civil war would result, only 
made more apparent the need to keep a tight hold on governmental reins. There- 
fore, only nine hours after the restrictions were lifted President Betancourt re- 
versed his previous order, and the guarantees were again suspended. 


The renewed suspension of guarantees was generally accepted as necessary 
by all but the leftist factions. Minister of Internal Affairs Luis Augusto Dubuc 
announced the executive decision, which was in accord with the terms of the new 
constitution, and explained that the factors which had justified the suspension on 
November 28 still existed. He reiterated that there was a vast leftist movement 


afoot to establish in Venezuela a regime similar to the one in Cuba. Leftist prop- 
aganda aimed at provoking discontent among students and the Armed Forces had 
been discovered, and proof of a plot against Betancourt's life had been found among 
followers of Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. It was believed that, in 
accord with the new constitution, the President would ask Congress within ten days 
to decide whether or not these reasons were sufficient to justify the suspension. 


The gulf between the government coalition parties AD and COPEI and the 
opposition parties URD, Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), and the 
Communist Party became increasingly obvious. The gamble made by the URD to 
gain support by breaking with the parties of the coalition government (HAR, XIII: 
800) was failing, and the URD appeared to be losing face. Its leader, Jdévito 
Villalba, referred to the President's renewed suspension of guarantees as "a dic- 
tatorial blow" similar in philosophy to Pérez Jiménez' belief that the nation could 
not have peace and order unless guarantees were withheld. The conservative 
newspaper La Esfera answered him in a front page editorial entitled "The Com- 
munist Fascination of Dr. J6vito Villalba," in which it pointed out the URD's incon- 
sistency in praising Castro's suspension of rights in Cuba while censuring their own 
government for the same action. 


Gains Made in Anti-Trujillo Fight. The cold war between Venezuela and the 
Dominican Republic continued without abatement (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC and 
INTERNATIONAL). Betancourt's charges that Trujillo was preparing an attack 
against Venezuela and urging military dissidents to attempt an assassination of the 
President were renewed before the Organization of American States (OAS). The 
recommendations of a special OAS committee that the Dominican boycott be ex- 
panded (HAR, XIII: 894) were approved by the OAS. The United States, which had 
demonstrated some degree of reluctance in regard to the boycott, changed its atti- 


tude and announced that it would halt exports of petroleum products, trucks, and 
truck parts to the Dominican Republic immediately. Although the U.S. acceptance 
facilitated and hastened approval of the extended blockade, the measure was not 
met with complete accord in Latin America. Brazil and Chile were reported to 
be opposed to the action because of doubts concerning its legality. 


Even after the OAS agreed to suspend petroleum sales to Trujillo, the Vene- 
zuelan consul in San Juan, Luis Alcal4, accused dealers in Puerto Rico of contin- 
uing such sales. The consul advised the Puerto Rican press that if the sales did 
not cease, Venezuela might refuse to supply Puerto Rico with crude and refined 
oil. 


Friction Continued with Cuba and Iron Curtain Countries. Relations with 
Cuba failed to improve during January, although officials of both governments in- 
sisted that no diplomatic break was being considered. Various conservative news- 
papers and political groups, including the recently established Movimiento de 
Acci6n Nacional (HAR, XIII: 804), repeatedly called for such a break, protesting 
the alleged activity of Fidel Castro's representatives in Venezuela. Betancourt 
publicly warned Cuba against interference in Venezuelan affairs and reiterated 
his pledge that "demagogues representing themselves as saviors of the masses" 
would not be permitted to Cubanize Venezuela or turn the Andes into a vast Sierra 
Maestra. 


Betancourt did not limit himself to the Dominican Republic and Cuba; he also 
condemned the intervention of Russia and China in the affairs of the American con- 
tinent. Although diametrically opposed to Russia's political proponents in Vene- 
zuela, the AD dealt kindly with the Soviet Union at its 11th annual convention. In 
its platform, made public by AD secretary general Jesfis Angel Paz Galarraga, it 
called for the restoration of diplomatic relations with the USSR. The resumption 
of Soviet- Venezuelan relations had been considered in government circles for some 
time (HAR, XIII: 537), but such a move was consistently and vehemently opposed 
by the COPEI. 


Venezuela's Role inthe "Santa Maria" Episode. Ina petition signed by 
members of all the political parties represented in the Congress, Foreign Minis- 
ter Marcos Falc6n Bricefio was requested to recognize the state of revolt of Hen- 
rique Galvio, who had taken charge of the Portuguese liner "Santa Maria" after 
it stopped in a Venezuelan port to take on passengers (see PORTUGAL and BRAZIL). 
It was also requested that a state of war be recognized as prevailing on the vessel. 
Galvdo had cabled the Venezuelan Government that he personally guaranteed the 
safety of the 81 Venezuelans on board, and he promised to land them as soon as 
possible at a neutral port. In a statement to the Caracas daily Ultimas Noticias, 
the Portuguese Ambassador to Venezuela Marcus de Fonte Pereira de Melo Fon- 
seca declared that the insurrection aboard the "Santa Maria" was part of a larger 
plan for an invasion and attack against the government of Anténio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar. He charged that the invasion was being prepared and directed by anti-Salazar 
forces in Venezuela. 


Carrillo Batalla Economic Recovery Plan Before Congress. In addition to 
giving its final approval to the new constitution, the special session of Congress 
convoked on January 10 was concerned with studying the legislative reforms nec- 
essary to put into effect the plan for economic recovery proposed by Finance Min- 
ister Tom4s Enrique Carrillo Batalla (HAR, XIII: 895). Some of the controls 
established earlier which had become integral parts of the overall plan were reap- 
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ing favorable results. Although it was too soon to consider the changes indicative 
of a trend, it could not be denied that the outlook for recovery was far brighter 
than it had been in several months. Viewing the cost of the recession, business- 
men looked to the future with optimism and voiced their support of the recovery 
plan. 


One of the more salient features of the plan was a large public works proj- 
ect which, it was hoped, would relieve unemployment and stimulate the construc- 
tion industry as well as other sectors of the economy. The project included the 
construction of much-needed schools, government buildings, secondary roads, 
and streets. The crash program was valued at 500 million bolfvares (approxi- 
mately $150 million) and might be expanded to twice that value if anticipated fi- 
nancing could be contracted. Industrial activity was also given a tonicin the form 
of 50 million bolfvares (approximately $15 million) worth of middle-term credit 
to be extended to small national industries. New tax reforms were legislated to 
increase government revenues. The tariff on telecommunications was raised 
66% with the intention of obtaining an additional 13 million bolfvares in 1961. A 
partial reform of the income tax was passed in the Senate, one of the effects of 
which would be to increase iron revenues, bringing them into closer balance with 
those from oil. 


Petroleum and Iron Industries. Petroleum interests the world over looked 
expectantly to Caracas for signs that would indicate what was developing behind 
the closed doors of the second meeting of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). Formed in September 1960 at Baghdad (HAR, XIII: 622), the 
organization was composed of five nations--Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and 
Venezuela-- which together control 90% of the world's oil reserves. During the 
group's second conference, the Sheikdom of Qatar was admitted as the sixth mem- 
ber. The purpose of the organization was to establish production and price policies 
mutually acceptable to member nations so that they would no longer be subject to 
price fluctuations and resulting declines in governmental revenues. By keeping 
the export level on par with demand, prices would be kept at a constant high. A 
number of agreements were signed at the conference, but details were to be kept 
secret until mid-February, when they would be announced simultaneously in the 
_ six capitals. Officials attending, however, were reported satisfied with their 
work. Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso, who was risk- 
ing his position on the scheme of limiting production to maintain high prices, was 
reported pleased with the spirit of cooperation displayed at the conclave. It was 
planned to hold another meeting at mid-year in Teheran. 


In production circles it was feared that the OPEC meeting would be the cul- 
mination of Pérez Alfonso's policy of limiting production. However, the Minister 
tried to relieve fears by stating that further controls at this time would not be nec- 
essary and that the conference was studying plans for production restrictions to be 
applied only when market conditions warranted them. Pérez Alfonso's program 
had long been subject to severe criticism. It was believed that his limitation on 
production increases of only 4% per year was unduly stringent when expansion in 
the Middle East was going on at a rate of 10% per year and that of Russia at 13%. 
Some considered his policy one of the causes of the economic recession and they 
blamed it for the decline in oil exploration during 1960. Geological and geophysical 
activities had fallen to one-tenth of what they had been in the preceding eight years, 
while drilling operations had declined to one-third of their previous level. Con- 
siderable justification for the Pérez Alfonso policy could be found, however, when 
one realized that in spite of a 30-million-bbl. increase in production in 1960 over 
1959, oil income was lower because of a price decline. 


In most respects, prospects in the iron industry seemed bright. Production 
increased 12.2% in 1960, and markets expanded. Of the total U.S. ore imports, 
42.8% came from Venezuela, its largest supplier. Both West Germany and Great 
Britain were also increasing their imports of Venezuelan ore. However, the cost 
of production was also rising, especially after an increase in miners' wages was 
agreed upon (HAR, XIII: 897). Such factors would be detrimental to Venezuela's 
bid for markets in competition with other iron ore producers. 


COLOMBIA 


Laureanistas Remobilizing. As the Liberals and Conservatives of the Ma- 
riano Ospina Pérez faction strove to keep the National Front coalition's principle 
of cooperation alive in Congress, the leader of the other Conservative faction, ex- 
President Laureano Gémez, continued his policy of open opposition to the govern- 
ment, a tactic apparently designed to regain majority Conservative support in the 
1962 elections (HAR, XIII: 899). In a statement to the Cali newspaper La Unidad, 
G6mez described the "moral decay" of the nation, ending with the affirmation that 
the country could be saved only by the application of Conservative (i.e. Laureanista) 
doctrines. The Liberal Bogot4 newspaper El Tiempo interpreted the latter re- 
mark as a virtual repudiation of the National Front, which G6mez had helped to 
create. The Laureanistas in Congress, however, adopted a more optimistic and 
apparently more cooperative attitude. They indicated that they would return to of- 
ficial activity as a party by setting up a "parliamentary action committee" to serve 
as a central governing board, thus abandoning G6mez' earlier scheme of dissolving 
the party's directorate and allowing independent action by its representatives in 
Congress (HAR, XIII: 191). Interior Minister Augusto Ramfrez Moreno in turn in- 
vited the Laureanistas to participate in the weekly conferences he was holding with 
political leaders in Congress as a kind of liaison between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government. 


The Laureanistas also issued a declaration expressing their faith in the Na- 
tional Front and their willingness to continue collaborating in the coalition govern- 
ment. They invited the Ospinistas to join them in forging a united Conservative 
Party through an agreement on a legislative and administrative program of advanced 
social and economic reforms, and they proposed two alternate means of selecting 
the party's presidential candidate (and hence the President, barring unlikely Lib- 
eral opposition*) for 1962: by a two-thirds vote of the present Conservative con- 
gressmen in December of the current year, or by an absolute majority of the Con- 
servative legislators elected in 1962 (the congressional elections precede the 
presidential balloting in Colombia). In either case the Laureanistas, who currently 
controlled nearly all the Conservative seats in the Senate and slightly less than half 
of them in the House, apparently felt fairly confident of placing their man in the ex- 
ecutive chair. Although the new Laureanista attitude seemed to evoke a general 
feeling of optimism in rival political circles, the Ospinistas issued no official re- 
action, waiting instead to confer with Ospina Pérez, who was due back soon from 
a trip to the United States. The Liberals planned to consider the Laureanista dec- 
laration at their national convention in February. 


* 

According to the "alternation" amendment to the national constitution, the 
Liberals and Conservatives will alternate in the Presidency until 1974. Since 
President Alberto Lleras Camargo is a Liberal, the next President will automat- 
ically be a Conservative. 


Although a number of important bills awaited consideration in the special 
session of Congress that resumed early in January after a brief New Year's re- 
cess, attention was focused primarily on the agrarian reform bill, still in com- 
mittee after being introduced in the Senate in October (HAR, XIII: 716-17). In 
spite of the friendly overtures being made by their leaders, Laureanista senators 
continued to stall the bill, attacking it as demagogic, badly formulated juridically, 
and a political instrument of the Liberal Party. They did concede, however, that 
their faction would not block the bill in Congress if the committee insisted on ap- 
proving it, and two of them even admitted that in most respects it was essentially 
the same as the separate bill their group had formulated. Agriculture Minister 
Otto Morales Benitez and other prominent Liberals observed that the Laureanistas 
were free to introduce amendments to the proposed legislation as well as to attack 
it and reminded them pointedly that their group had refused to take part in the work 
of the special agrarian reform committee (composed of representatives of the var- 
ious political factions, the government, the military, and the Church) that had 
formulated the bill. 


While the Laureanistas stalled the agrarian reform and other bills in Con- 
gress, Presidential Designate (Vice President) and tacit Liberal Party leader 
Carlos Lleras Restrepo continued his whistle-stop tours through the provinces to 
explain the agrarian reform plan to the peasant population, apparently in an effort 
to start a national movement in its favor. In the same vein, he asked theagrarian 
reform committee to set up bipartisan groups to go out and proselytize in the prov- 
inces, following his example. At each stop in his itinerary he also urged Liberal 
Party members to support the "alternation" amendment in 1962 by voting for a 
Conservative for President, but he continued to stress the reservation that the 
candidate selected by the Conservatives would have to enjoy the confidence of the 
Liberal Party before he would be endorsed to receive Liberal votes (HAR, XIII: 
899). With the sudden resurgence of violence in some rural areas (see below), 
however, the peasants were reminded that the recent years of virtual civil war 

had been at their worst under Conservative regimes, and fears began to arise that 
a Conservative government, unable to offer sufficient guarantees of personal safety, 
would return to the use of force to achieve sporadic peace, should the unrest con- 
tinue into the next administration. 


Resurgence of Violence. War Minister General Rafael Hernandez Pardo 
announced proudly but prematurely on December 31 that the old plague of violence 
and banditry in the provinces had been largely eliminated in the past year. A 70% 
decrease had been registered in 1960, he said, as the result of a major government 
campaign of military action and rural rehabilitation measures such as road, school, 
and house construction, land distribution and repossession, and agrarian credit* 
(HAR, XIII: 40-1). There had been a slight increase in the number of attacks late 
in the year, attributed generally to the few bands of “anti-socials" who continued 
to swoop down from the rugged, almost inaccessible reaches of the central Andes 
to pillage and murder in peasant villages and on farms, but the government had 
nevertheless discussed the possibility of lifting the state of siege in some of the 


five departments (Tolima, Valle, Cauca, Caldas, and Huila) where it was still in 
effect. 


Early in January, however, the massacres increased in number, resulting 
in more than 100 deaths by the end of the month. The government immediately 


*The number of deaths had already decreased 50% in the first 17 months of 
the National Front government (from August 1958 through 1959). 
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stepped up military, police, and secret service vigilance in the affected areas, 
and President Alberto Lleras Camargo called in the military leaders and gover- 
nors of the departments most concerned for consultation. When it was suggested 
that political rivalries were behind the new outbursts, the various Liberal and 
Conservative Party factions were asked to make it clear to their members in the 
affected regions that violence as a means of political action would be neither sanc- 
tioned nor tolerated. All but the dissident Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal 
(MRL), led by Alfonso L6épez Michelsen, responded favorably to the government's 
request. The Alfonsistas replied that the only lasting solution to the problem 
would be to end the alternation agreement, which was causing old political feuds 
to resurge as the day drew closer when Liberals would be required to vote for a 
Conservative for President. At the end of the month Interior Minister Ramfrez 
Moreno announced that political leaders would be asked to meet with President 
Lleras Camargo and the Cabinet early in February to help map out a comprehen- 
sive campaign to end the bandit menace. 


Although many attributed the resurgence of the agitation in the provinces to 
the political situation, others reasoned that unemployment and hard times in the 
coffee- and sugar-growing areas were causing young men to seek a more adven- 
turesome if scarcely more lucrative way of life. The simultaneous nature and 
coordination with which the new acts of violence were occurring also caused spec- 
ulation that there might be some overall direction of the movement, perhaps from 
without. The Bogot4 newspaper La RepGblica, organ of the Ospinista Conserva- 
tive faction, printed a story that the Castro regime in Cuba was financing the 
guerrilla movement in Colombia and in other countries through a special agency 
located in Havana and directed by Soviet and Czechoslovakian experts. For "secu- 
rity" reasons, the newspaper revealed no details but said that it had the names, 
addresses, and activity records of many people, both Colombian and foreign, in- 
volved in the program, which included the training and indoctrination of guerrilla 
chiefs in several areas and the purchase of arms smuggled infrom Cuba. The 
Colombian secret police were reportedly investigating similar charges of arms 
smuggling made by former Cabinet minister Eduardo Zuleta Angel; and a foreign 
newspaperwoman, presumably a Castro agent, was arrested in Cali with maps 
and photographs of the areas of violence in her possession. 


Telecommunications and Leonidas Lara Strikes. Employees in scattered 
branches of the state-owned Empresa Nacional de Telecomunicaciones began a 
spur-of-the-moment strike on January 14 that lasted a week and temporarily halted 
telegraph and long distance telephone services in several cities. Precipitated by 
indignation over the company's retention of union messages, the strike was imme- 
diately declared illegal by Labor Minister José Elfas del Hierro, not only because 
it was in a “public service," but also because the legal procedures required by law 
preliminary to a strike had been completely ignored. Although labor-management 
relations had been bad in the company since November 1960, officials explained 
that the temporary retention of the union messages had merely been for a routine 
check to see that the necessary charges had been paid, a practice carried on to 
prevent the free use of the wires by employees. The Labor Ministry introduced a 
number of restrictive sanctions against the union as a punitive measure and author- 
ized the dismissal or temporary suspension of several of the workers most directly 
involved in the strike; the majority returned to work on January 20, however, after 
a meeting by union representatives with a congressional committee and Communi- 
cations Minister Carlos Martfn Leyes. The union spokesmen at the meeting agreed 
to ask the congressional committee to handle the settlement of their demands and 
to arrange for a possible revision of the punitive sanctions. 


A lingering strike by many employees of the extensive Leonidas Larae Hijos 
automotive and livestock interests became especially bitter when the Labor Minis- 
try denied the company's request that the strike be declared illegal. Colombia's 
two national labor federations, the Uni6én de Trabajadores de Colombia (UTC) and 
the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC), supported the strike, as- 
serting in the first joint declaration of their history that the government should take 
more energetic action against firms such as Leonidas Lara that practiced discrim- 
ination against union members. Company officials continued to maintain that the 
strike was illegal because less than a majority of the workers, the number required 
by law, favored it. They announced that they would appeal the Ministry's decision 
to the Council of State and accused Labor Minister Elfas del Hierro of being openly 
hostile and basing his decision on false information. Oliverio Lara, the firm's 
branch manager for Huila Department and the intendency of Caquet4, charged the 
union with maintaining the strike by force in his territory and reportedly asserted 
that the company would liquidate its holdings rather than arbitrate the issue. 


Contraband Still Thriving. Oscar Vélez Marulanda resigned as national 
customs director early in January with the comment that all his efforts to stop the 
extensive contraband operations along the country's borders and seacoasts (HAR, 
XIII: 398, 903) had been in vain. Smugglers had even put a price on the heads of 
customs officials in some areas, he said. Largely because of his efforts, however, 
a group of U.S. customs experts was expected to arrive soon to study the situation 
and make recommendations, and a special bill designed to repress contraband 
through a system of rapid trials and severe fines was introduced into Congress by 
the Treasury Ministry. Vélez Marulanda's replacement in the customs post, Jorge 
Cano Rivera, assumed his new duties with energy and at least temporary optimism. 


Sugar; Tobacco; Emeralds. Pending congressional action on Colombia's 
entry into the International Sugar Agreement, the government authorized the ex- 
portation of up to 30,000 tons of sugar from the 1960 crop. According to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, sugar growers, with the full assistance of the gov- 
ernment, were currently embarked on a program to increase production in the hope 
of augmenting Colombia's quota under the agreement, which as presently drawn 
would permit the export of 6,000 tons a year to any country but the United States, 
and also with the intention of obtaining a U.S. quota. President Eisenhower had 
already authorized the purchase of 6,000 bags from Colombia in the first quarter 
of the new year to help make up for the cut-off of the Cuban supply. Producers 
expected Colombia to be called on again in 1961 to supply the U.S. market as ad- 
ditional purchases were authorized, and they assumed that Colombia would receive 
a generous quota when the new U.S. sugar import program was setup. Jaime 
Lozano Henao, president of the national cane growers' organization Asociacién Na- 
cional de Azucareros, stated that by 1962 Colombia would be in a position to export 
40,000 to 50,000 tons a year, about four times the level expected to be shipped 
abroad under the interim authorizations for U.S. imports and the International 
Sugar Agreement quota. The expansion in output, he said, would be made possible 
by the reclamation of new growing lands in the Cauca River valley, by the increased 
use of mechanized farming techniques, and by the conversion of land now growing 
the coarse brown sugar known as panela to better-quality sugar production. 


Apparently as a direct result of the British American Tobacco Company's 
entry into light-leaf, Virginia-type cigarette manufacture in Colombia (HAR, XIII: 
718), the Compafifa Colombiana de Tabaco announced that it also would begin to 
cultivate light-leaf tobacco, which it would manufacture into cigarettes in one of 
its own factories. The national industry had formerly produced only dark-tobacco 


cigarettes and had strongly opposed the entry of the British firm. It was predicted 
that the output of the two companies together would be sufficient to satisfy the in- 
ternal market, thus eliminating another item from the nation's slowly shrinking 

list of exchange-consuming imports. 


In accordance with legislation passed in 1959 to regulate emerald operations 
from exploration to marketing, the Ministry of Mines reported that a new Empresa 
Colombiana de Esmeraldas was being formed to take over operation of the nation's 
two major emerald holdings, the Muzo and Césquez mines located in Boyac4 De- 
partment, about 90 miles northwest of Bogot4. The new firm was to be backed by 
private Colombian capital. The emerald industry in Colombia had formerly been 
controlled exclusively by the Banco de la Repfblica, but the government operation 
had been a losing proposition for many years, and as a result emerald output had 
been lagging. The legislation, which was reportedly already showing favorable 
results, also provided that emerald mining permits be increased from two years 
to five years, renewable for five more years; that no time limit be set on explora- 
tion work (as had been the case under a previous law); that the mining group re- 
ceive 75% (against the previous 50%) of the value of the rough stones, with the 
remainder to be divided equally between the nation and the municipality where the 
emerald deposits were located; that the maximum area of each permit be reduced 
from 250 to 50 hectares (about 123.5 acres) for greater “technical control"; that 
the government regulate the sale of emeralds with a minimum of red tape so as 

to prevent contraband; and that the Empresa Colombiana de Esmeraldas "control 
and coordinate" the domestic and foreign market in emeralds so as to obtain true 
value for the Colombian gems in the open market. 


Development Plan for Bogota Area. Congress approved legislation late in 
January creating a TVA-type regional corporation for the sabana of Bogot4 and 
the contiguous Chiquinquird4 and Ubaté Valleys. A similar plan under way for sev- 
eral years in the rich Cauca Valley had produced very favorable results. The new 
organization would promote land reclamation for agriculture through flood control, 
drainage, and irrigation; it would work for the coordination of electrical, tele- 
phone, and aqueduct systems; transmit and distribute electrical energy; regulate 
public and industrial use of water; protect waters against contamination; promote 
conservation and reforestation; investigate better methods of cultivation; promote 
planned capital investment; coordinate city regulating plans; and give technical 
and administrative assistance. The corporation would be supported by the federal, 
state, and city governments. 


ECUADOR 


"We Must Defend Western Liberties"--Velasco Ibarra. In marked contrast 
to the December riots against the Rio Protocol in which U.S. government property 
was damaged and President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra's mild acclaim of Nikita 
Khrushchev was vociferously amplified by the extravagant statements of former 
Interior Minister Manuel Araujo Hidalgo (HAR, XIII: 904), the President calmly 
and firmly stated his support of the Western powers. He declared that no Com- 
munist threat existed in Ecuador because of the high degree of individualism of 
the people and their traditional Christian faith, that the middle class detested 
Communism, and that the Army, prime defender of democratic institutions, op- 
posed the foreign ideology. 


«it. 


Sharing the President's confident attitude, Interior Minister Carlos Cornejo 
Orbe denied Communist strength and declared his sympathies with the West. The 
ousting of Araujo Hidalgo (HAR, XIII: 903) and his departure from Ecuador for a 
visit to Cuba set the stage for the unveiling of a more moderate foreign policy and 
was an implied triumph for Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez, 
whose friendship toward the United States stemmed from eight years as Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. Rankled at the highly publicized pro-Western declarations, the 
Communist-lined student organization Uni6én Revolucionaria de la Juventud Ecua- 
toriana, headed by Carlos Alvarado Loor, accused the Foreign Minister of being 
a "traitor" (an epithet used by Araujo Hidalgo--HAR, XIII: 718) during a Velas- 
quista rally in Guayaquil. In the skirmish that resulted, a body was produced, 
presumably that of a martyr. It turned out to be very much alive, however, and 
belonged to none other than Carlos Alvarado Loor, who was immediately arrested 
by the police for impersonation. 


Having righted the foreign policy record, Velasco Ibarra turned to his agrar- 
ian reform policies. He emphasized that he would not suddenly fall upon the ha- 
ciendas of the rich and confiscate them but would follow a calmly meditated reform 
program. A special committee to draw up an integrated program would report in 
June, he said. Nevertheless, he insisted that it was urgent to engineer a profound 
social revolution or else reap the fruits of a mass uprising. A step in the direc- 
tion of social reform was the expropriation of the hacienda 'La Clemencia," des- 
tined to benefit 92 families in the San Pablo Lake area in Imbabura Province. A 
misunderstanding regarding the price of the property and delay in its legal delivery 
to the government did not deter the Indian families, who prematurely proceeded to 
occupy the lands. Another misunderstanding regarding the price of the expropri- 
ated Villanueva hacienda in Guyas Province precipitated a crisis in the Develop- 
ment Ministry when Minister Jaime Nebot Velasco forced the resignation of the 
director of colonization, Teodoro Crespo Berci. 


Retaliation continued against former President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez' ad- 
ministration as ex-Secretary General Leonardo Moscoso Loza was jailed on the 
accusation of an attempt against President Velasco Ibarra's life in March 1960. 
After being freed, Moscoso Loza was again imprisoned under bitter protests by 
the young Conservatives. The Interior Minister's strict measures against Con- 
servative Moscoso Loza contrasted sharply with his leniency in surrendering to 
the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores del Ecuador (CTE) a shipment of Communist 
literature consigned to the union. This action, explained the Minister, guaranteed 
freedom of thought in the nation. 


A new party, the Brigada del Liberalismo Alfarista* joined the political 
scene, with Efrafn Ortiz Rivadaneira as director. His first act was to protest 
the rising cost of living, a cry joined in by the Socialist Party. 


The censure enforced by the Roman Catholic Church in April 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 218) to discourage the readers of the weekly La Calle was suspended by 
Carlos Marfa Cardinal de la Torre. It had resulted in a greatly increased circu- 
lation of the magazine. 


* 

Named for General Eloy Alfaro, who ushered in the Radical Liberal era 
with the revolution of 1895, counteracting much of Conservative Gabriel Garcfa 
Moreno's program, including the separation of Church and State, establishing 
liberty of thought, worship, and the press, and uniting Guayaquil with Quito through 
the construction of the railway from the coast to the highlands. 


Health and Education. The first comprehensive public health plan since 
1908 (when the National Public Health Service was founded to eradicate the bu- 
bonic plague in Guayaquil) was drawn up by the Welfare Ministry. It promised 
improvements ranging from the installation of sewage systems in rural areas to 
the complete up-dating of ministerial management. 


The heralded 200-sucre ($11.50) monthly raise for teachers was to have 
been granted in January. A number of grammar schools were dedicated and con- 
tracts were signed for school construction on the coast, in the highlands, and in 
the eastern jungles. 


Border Dispute and OAS Conference. In the current revival of the border 
dispute with Peru (the centuries-old conflict which became critical following 
Peru's invasion of Ecuador in 1941), Ecuador had identified the controversy with 
the approaching Eleventh Inter-American Conference. The copious literature 
emanating from the office of conference secretary-general Alberto Coloma Silva 
had included little other than Ecuadorian claims to the disputed territory (HAR, 
XIII: 720); Ecuador had felt that the conference would offer an excellent opportu- 
nity for repossessing its lost territory. However, the decision of the four guar- 
antor nations to uphold the Rio Protocol (HAR, XIII: 904) prompted realistic pro- 
nouncements by both Velasco Ibarra and his Foreign Minister that the conference 
(a nonjudicial, political meeting) would be unable to settle the controversy. It was 
not clear whether this apparent softening of Ecuador's attitude was the price paid 
by Chiriboga Villag6mez in saving the conference for Quito by securing its delay 
until May 24, or whether it was perhaps due to U.S. pressure to bury the matter 
and thus ensure the participation of Peru. At any rate, the conference agenda did 
not mention the border dispute. 


The government's policy reversal was condemned by Quito's Mayor Julio 
Moreno Espinosa. Speaking at the Central University's school of political science, 
he criticized the development as a political maneuver and characterized the govern- 
ment as without the moral strength to make Ecuadorian claims stick internationally. 
"We have won the sympathies of the Americas," he said, "but our diplomacy has 
ceded, and we have retreated from our strong position." 


The delay of the conference appeared to many as a victory for Chiriboga 
Villag6mez, who gave the following reasons for its postponement: the United Na- 
tions had scheduled a meeting on March 7 which would have required the attention 
of the Foreign Ministers; and the governments of Brazil and the United States 
would have recently changed, introducing completely new policies. The new open- 
ing date of May 24 coincided with the famed Battle of Pichincha.* (The alternatives 
offered Ecuador were the cancellation of the conference and the subsequent selec- 
tion of another host city, or a split conference with two weeks in Washington to 
discuss economic and social problems and two weeks in Quito on political items.) 


Interest increased with the approach of the conference. The noted British 
economist C. G. Cassutto, editor of the weekly The Statist, expressed the opinion 
that the conference "will be the signal for the rebirth of Latin America" and that 
social and economic matters will play the most important role. Of the 42 agenda 
items, 13 were strictly economic, such as the approval of the Inter-American 
General Economic Agreement. 


*On May 24, 1822, General Antonio José de Sucre, sent by Sim6n Bolfvar, 
won the battle on the heights above Quito and secured Ecuador's liberation from 
Spain. 


The more lenient look of the administration's policy was enhanced by a cul- 
tural emphasis. The Cabinet approved the creation of three international prizes of 
$10,000 each to be awarded at Quito beginning in May and upon the celebration of 
each successive inter-American conference. In value they would be second only to 
the Nobel prizes. The idea was credited to Benjamfn Carri6n, unsuccessful Social- 
ist Vice Presidential candidate in 1960 and currently president of the Casa de la 
Cultura Ecuatoriana. Carrién designated the first prize as "Bolfvar," to be given 
(under the jurisdiction of outstanding Americans such as Lazaro CArdenas, Juan 
José Arévalo, R6mulo Gallegos, Juscelino Kubitschek, Eduardo Santos, and Henry 
Wallace) to a statesman, an internationalist, or a scientist who had made the great- 
est positive contribution toward inter-American solidarity. Another prize, called 
"Pedro Vicente Maldonado" in honor of the great Ecuadorian geologist and scien- 
tist, would be awarded to a candidate from the physical or social sciences. A third 
prize, "Juan Montalvo," to honor the greatest of Ecuador's writers, was compared 
to the Nobel prize in literature. The Cabinet named a commission composed of 
Carri6n, Coloma Silva, and Education Minister Sergio Quirola to organize the con- 
test. 


Considerable publicity was devoted to the attractive physical arrangements 
to be offered the conference delegates. The sessions were scheduled for the mod- 
ern capitol, and the business offices would be installed in the new building of the 
Department of Social Security. The top-ranking delegates would be lodged in the 
ultra-modern Quito Hotel. Commanding an inspiring view of 19,000-foot Mt. Ca- 
yambe on Ecuador's famed Avenue of the Volcanoes, the hotel boasts one of the 
most spectacular mountain panoramas in the world. News reporters and others 
were to be housed in the recently inauguarted dormitories of the Central Univer- 
sity and the Catholic University. As a finishing touch to the preparations, Quito 
requested $205,000 in government funds to complete the widening and modernizing 
of the five avenues to be most frequented by the delegates. 


Diplomatic Appointments. The Foreign Ministry announced the appointment 
of the following Ambassadors: to the United States, Alejandro Ponce Luque; to 
Cuba, Gerardo Falconf; to the Vatican, Gustavo VA4sconez Hurtado; and as alter- 
nate delegate to the United Nations with rank of Ambassador, Pericles Gallegos. 
The Canadian Government named Jean Morin, presently Ambassador to Colombia, 
to include Ecuador under his jurisdiction. Morin would continue to reside in Bo- 
got4 but would visit Quito periodically. 


Highest Budget; Reduction in Circulating Currency. Ecuador's new $101 
million budget was the highest in history. It represented the extent of the social 
reform and public works aspirations of the Velasco Ibarra government. The ad- 
ministration had also demonstrated its concern about the stability of the sucre and 
protection against inflation by heeding the advice of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), reducing by $2 million the circulating currency in the period since Velasco 
Ibarra assumed the Presidency. This reduction brought the currency in circulation 
to well under the $114 million limit suggested by the IMF. Confidence in Ecuador's 
advancing economy continued to grow. Removal of the 25% prior deposit require- 
ment for the import of luxury items reflected the favorable position of Ecuador's 
balance of trade. 


Increasing the national income in order to meet the unprecedented budget 
required finding new markets for the nation's principal money-maker--bananas. 
For the first time, Ecuador shipped bananas to Japan ($355,000), and it encour- 
aged the founding of a "banana club," the first meeting of which was to be held 
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shortly in Panama, to develop new markets. The growing emphasis on cacao re- 
sulted in Ecuador's highest harvest in 40 years and revealed the nation's intention 
to recover its role as the world's leading cacao producer. A new entry into the 
development of food resources was the establishment of the national fishery insti- 
tute Instituto Nacional de Pesca, a joint effort of the United Nations, which would 
contribute $633,800, and the Ecuadorian Government, which would supply $663,040. 
The program would be executed by the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), assisted by the Inter-American Tuna Commission and the Ecuadorian Navy. 
It would conduct biological and oceanological studies emphasizing the anchovy and 
bonito fish. Although the fishing industry was still in its infancy, its growth from 
a $322,000 value in 1955 to $1.6 million in 1959 promised an important new addi- 
tion to Ecuadorian income when developed under scientific supervision. 


Contraband: Ecuador's Economic Cancer. A wave of contraband activities 
swept the country. Officials reported the illegal entry of goods on all borders ex- 
cept the oriente, and a great deal undetected on the coast. The news that received 
the most notoriety was the capture of two U.S. pilots, James Boy Kirns and Lester 
B. Thorn Campbell, both of Florida, who were jailed for the illegal entry of their 
C-46 cargo plane with a contraband of watch bands, transistor radios, sweaters, 
and textiles. Protesting that the cargo was destined for Paraguay and that the 
Guayaquil stop was solely for re-fueling, the pilots were placed on trial, found 
guilty, sentenced to three years' imprisonment, and fined $65,000 each (triple 

the value of the customs taxes on the contraband). The C-46, property of the 
Wellan Aviation Corporation of Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, was confiscated. * 


In a less sophisticated but more successful venture, an estimated $230,000 
worth of contraband materials was introduced into Ecuador from Colombia through 
the town of Ibarra during a two-week period. Apprehension of the contrabandists 
was impossible, since they were accompanied by a large armed escort. When 
asked their attitude while observing the illegal operation, the officials replied: 
"We asked that the contrabandists leave just one bundle for us."" In Tambillo, near 
Quito, stores of cloth, coffee, munitions, medicines, and alcohol, some of which 
had come from Peru, were recovered. In Guayaquil, two used air compressors 
consigned to the International Trading Corporation were intercepted. They con- 
tained 49,000 rounds of .25, .32, and .38 shells valued at $9,000. An additional 
2¢ tax on imported cigarettes, bringing the cost per package to 31¢, threatened 

to encourage additional contraband operations in that commodity. 


Public Works; Satellite City. Guayaquil, scene of exciting ventures in pub- 
lic works such as the new deep sea port and the suspension bridge across the mam- 
moth Guayas River (HAR, XIII: 721), studied a proposed suburb called Satellite 
City. To be located 13 miles from Guayaquil and designed to relieve the congestion 
of the metropolis, the project was fought by the Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Popula- 
res (CFP), which called for the improving of Guayaquil's slums rather than the 
building of a new village. Guayaquil's Mayor Pedro Menéndez Gilbert took his pro- 
posal to the United States to secure private financing and reported that representa- 


tives of several U.S. firms would visit Ecuador to study the plan and to integrate 
housing with the financing of new industries. 


*In an exclusive interview with the writer, President Velasco Ibarra sug- 
gested that the confiscated C-46 might be pressed into service between Quito and 
the oriente on a regular schedule of free flights for the marketing of agricultural 


products and beef. The plane would be operated by the Ecuadorian Air Force and 
would encourage the colonization of the jungle. 


In the highlands the portion of the Pan American Highway from Quito to La- 
tacunga was completely modernized and surfaced, in contrast to the major portion 
of the Tulcfin-Riobamba section of the highway, which was still paved with cobble- 
stones. Plans seemed to be consummated to secure U.S. financing to pave the 

greater part of the latter. 


While highway construction progressed satisfactorily, the government rail- 
ways suffered a set-back in the resignation of Ernesto Martinez Cobo, a distin- 
guished engineer and Undersecretary of Public Works in a previous Velasquista 
administration. Attitudes surrounding the resignation suggested alienation be- 
tween Martinez Cobo's brother, Senator José Martfnez Cobo, vice-president of the 


Senate (and former Minister of Education under Velasco Ibarra in 1953), and the 
President. 


The Herdofza Case. In the civil uprising in Portoviejo on May 29, 1959 
(HAR, XII: 334), Lt. Col. Arnoldo Herdofza Chiriboga was sent with parachute 
troops to relieve the Army garrison there and to save the life of its commander, 
Captain Galo Quevedo. On arrival in the town, Herdofza Chiriboga feared that a 
drawn battle with the armed townspeople would result in great loss of life and 
elected to hold fire, which resulted in the death of Quevedo on June 2. Aftera 
long and much publicized military trial, Herdofza Chiriboga was convicted on 
January 27 of disobeying the command of his superiors, sentenced to three years 
in prison, and discharged from the Army. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Communist Party Outlawed. Using evidence gathered from Peruvian Army 
intelligence sources and documents captured by members of the Cuban counter- 
revolutionary Frente Revolucionario Democrf4tico (FRD) in a raid on the Cuban 
Embassy in Lima in December (HAR, XIII: 907), Interior Minister Ricardo Elias 
Aparicio and War Minister Alejandro Cuadra Rabines revealed to the Senate an 
alleged Communist- and Cuban-inspired plot to overthrow the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. According to the Ministers, the evidence indicated the existence of subver- 
sive activities within the country of such a nature that the administration needed 
legislative support to stop them. The revelations made by the Ministers followed 
the official severance of diplomatic relations with the Cuban Government in late 
December. Details of the action against the Cuban Embassy in Lima were disclosed 
by Frank Dfaz Silveira, a young Cuban lawyer, who said that he and four other mem- 
bers of the Miami-based FRD entered the embassy building and forced the chargé 
d'affaires, Andrés Avifio Soler, to hand over the keys to the safe. They then es- 
caped with more than a thousand highly confidential documents. Dfaz Silveira did 
not wish to disclose the names of his companions for fear that their relatives in 
Cuba would be the victims of reprisals. 


In an apparent effort to create a strong international reaction, scripts of the 
documents were published for the first time in El Diario Ilustrado of Santiago de 
Chile and were reproduced by the oppositionist El Comercio of Lima, which was 
itself supposedly involved in pro-Cuban activities. One of the documents recorded 
the payment of impressive sums of money by former Cuban Ambassador Luis Ri- 

cardo Alonso to several Peruvian social and political leaders, including five mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, and to the APRA Rebelde, dissident wing of the 
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APRA Party, which had been actively campaigning against Premier Pedro Bel- 
tran. El Comercio also published a letter from Havana in which ex-Ambassador 
Alonso claimed that the documents were fake. 


Apparently convinced of the authenticity of the documents, Congress approved 
and President Manuel Prado signed a bill declaring the Communist Party illegal. 
The government declared that the law was to be used only against those persons 
who followed Communist ends without respect for democracy in Peru and who in- 
tended to undermine the government. As a result the secretary general of the 
Peruvian Communist Party, Victor Rail Acosta Salas, was jailed, and violent 
protest demonstrations were staged by students and workers. 


Toward the end of January members of the opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies tried during a twelve-hour session, four hours of which were secret, to 
pass a motion condemning the anti-Communist policies of the government. War 

Minister Cuadra Rabines was the main target of the attacks because of his alleged 
participation and that of Army Intelligence in supposedly framing opposition depu- 


ties and political leaders. The Minister was given a 74-23 vote of confidence, 
however. 


Presidential Aspirations Denied by Beltr4n. In an exclusive interview with 
Henry Menard, head of United Press International (UPI) in Lima, Premier Beltran 
declared that he had no presidential aspirations and frankly admitted that, although 
he was admired abroad, he was the most hated man in Peru. He used the New 
Year's Day interview as an opportunity to review the past and the future of the 
country. According to Beltrf4n, the Central Reserve Bank had had a $23 million 
debt when he took office in mid-1959, but at the end of December 1960 it closed 
business with no debts and $45 million in assets. Commercial bank loans during 
1960 reached the 1,000 million soles mark, or 23% more than the totals in the 
previous year. Consumer prices were stable to some extent, showing a 3.6% 
average increase up to November 1960, the lowest in the last 25 years. As for 
the future, Beltr4n emphasized that the policy he was following in the government 
would make it very hard for pro-Communist elements to bring about a revolution. 
Concerning the 1962 presidential elections, he declared that everything would de- 


pend, as far as the country was concerned, on how Peruvians behaved in every 
field. 


As the 1962 presidential elections approached, former Ambassador to Spain 
Manuel Cisneros returned from Europe and took charge of President Prado's Mo- 
vimiento Democrf4tico Peruano (MDP), which was initiating efforts to consolidate 
support for the government and get the electoral campaign under way. The gov- 
ernment's appeal to the people would be based primarily on such ventures as its 
Plan Peruvia for economic development (HAR, XIII: 263) and its housing program, 
although nearly all such projects were still in their initial stages. Political ob- 
servers were wondering who the MDP's candidate for the Presidency would be 
and whether Premier Beltr4n actually meant what he said in his UPI interview re- 
garding his personal feelings about the Presidency. With the country heavily com- 


mitted financially, it was obvious that the government was deeply concerned about 
the coming elections. 


Ecuadorian Border Controversy. Foreign Minister Luis Alvarado Garrido 
announced on January 30 that Peru would not attend the 11th Inter-American Con- 
ference to be held by the Organization of American States (OAS) in Quito in May 
(see ECUADOR and INTERNATIONAL). His statement was made after a meeting 


with President Prado in which the two men discussed the international aspects of 
the Ecuadorian campaign against Peru, brought on by the renewal of the border 
dispute between the two nations (HAR, XIII: 908). The strong campaign waged by 
the Ecuadorian Government against the 1942 Protocol of Rio de Janeiro, which 

had supposedly settled the dispute and had recently been upheld by the guarantor 
nations, and the charges made by Peruvian authorities of alleged Cuban and Com- 
munist backing in the election of Ecuadorian President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra, 
created a climate of tension along the border, where both sides were reportedly on 
the alert and accusing each other of territorial violations. Peruvian observers be- 
lieved, however, that after the resignation of Ecuadorian Interior Minister Manuel 
Araujo Hidalgo in December (HAR, XIII: 903), the furor and provocative actions in 
Ecuador had calmed down somewhat. Araujo Hidalgo, an extreme leftist, had been 
pointed out as the instigator of mob demonstrations. Meanwhile, Peruvians believed 
that the international prestige of Ecuador was suffering and that the second post- 
ponement of the 11th Inter-American Conference, this time to May 24, was damag- 
ing both to Ecuador and to Latin American solidarity. 


Presidential Visit to Mexico. President Prado visited Mexicoon January 16 
at the invitation of President Adolfo L6pez Mateos (see MEXICO). The opposition 
in Congress had claimed that it was an inopportune time for the President to leave 
the country in view of the "grave internal conditions" and in view of the fact that 
Mexico was still maintaining cordial relations with Cuba. On the other hand, mem- 
bers of the majority group were in favor of the trip, remembering that the recent 
visit of President Prado to Europe had not only contributed to Peruvian prestige 
but had also achieved positive results for the national economy. 


Phosphate Rock Discovered. According to the Peruvian Times, the dis- 
covery of rich beds of phosphate rock in the Sechura Desert in northern Peru might 
add another source of natural wealth to the country. One report estimated the vol- 
ume of the phosphate rock at 400 million tons, assaying 9% mineral content. If this 
were confirmed, the deposit would be one of the largest in the world. Claim to it 
was made by the Compafifa de Minerales Industriales del PerG, whose principal 
stockholder was George Nicol, a resident of Menlo Park, California. According 
to some sources, the Compafifa de Minerales Industriales had been negotiating for 
some time with the International Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of Standard of 
New Jersey, for the exploitation of the area. International holds the oil concession 


known as La Brea y Parifias (HAR, XIII: 816) in the northern part of the Sechura 
Desert. 


1961 Sugar Quota. The International Sugar Council announced that Peru's 
sugar quota for 1961 would be 407,500 metric tons, some 82,500 metric tons less 
than in 1960. However, the U.S. Department of Agriculture allocated 195,041 ad- 


ditional metric tons to Peru from the former Cuban quota for the first three months 
of 1961. 


BOLIVIA 


Palace Politics. The clash that occurred between the Church and the Com- 
munists in December after Archbishop Abel Antezana of La Paz conducted a mass 
dedicated to the "churches of silence" behind the Iron Curtain (HAR, XIII: 911) 

provided continued interest in the Bolivian press during January. Several opposi- 
tion leaders, including Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) 
members Enrique Mariaca, Jorge Pab6n Viscarra, and Julio Saavedra, Falange 
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Socialista Boliviana (FSB) member Mario Gutiérrez Pacheco, and the anti-Com- 
munist writer Alfredo Candia, author of the book entitled A Communist Experiment 
in Bolivia, were detained by police for implication in the riots but were subsequently 
released by order of President Vfctor Paz Estenssoro. Shortly thereafter both the 
MNRA and the FSB issued statements energetically deploring the return of Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro's Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) to a policy 

of repression of opposition parties as demonstrated by the arrest of these men. 


Within a few days, MNRA leader Walter Guevara Arze leveled another blast 
at the MNR, charging that salaries were being paid by the government to nonwork- 
ing, so-called miners at the Huanuni mines, who, he said, were really only gov- 
ernment militiamen in disguise and under direct orders from the MNR. Guevara 
Arze indicated that such activities were widespread throughout the mining industry 


and represented an obvious attempt to strengthen MNR party machinery at the ex- 
pense of the industry. 


The President was also attacked by the student organization Confederacién 
Universitaria Boliviana, which not only critically reviewed the President's last 
five months in office, but also included a grapeshot attack on his previous admin- 
istration (1952-56). The report released by the group indicated that the ills of 
Bolivia today were direct results of the slipshod, inefficient handling of matters 
in Paz Estenssoro's administration. The report criticized specifically the growth 
of hate and distrust in Bolivian politics, the mishandling of the agrarian reform 
and mine nationalization programs, the breakdown of legal procedures, the pene- 
tration of Communist doctrine in the affairs of government, the acceptance of U.S. 
assistance in the maintenance of armed militias and other organs of repression, 
and the lack of proper assistance to educational institutions. The report ended 
with a call for a return to constructive governmental procedures that would reject 
all forms of imperialism, U.S. or Russian--in short, to a government of, by, and 
for the Bolivians. The message was clear, even if the solution was not. 


Cuban Break Denied. Vice President Juan Lechfn Oquendo, who had left on 
December 13 on an extensive tour of the world, presumably in search of bigger 
and better aid programs for Bolivia (HAR, XIII: 912), suddenly interrupted his 
journey and returned to Bolivia after going no farther than the United States. A 
plague of well-documented rumors hit the newsstands of La Paz in explanation of 
this abrupt switch in plans. Headlines ranged from fantastic new economic assist- 
ance offers from the United States to unexpected complications in the plans of a 
Bolivian delegation to visit Moscow (see below). After the initial flurry of excite- 
ment, however, it became increasingly apparent that the real purpose of his return 
was simply to clarify Bolivia's position with respect to Cuba in light of the U.S. 
diplomatic break with that country (see CUBA). As tension rose and heavy opposi- 
tion mounted against such a cleavage, the President finally admitted in an interview 
with a delegation from the MNR youth group that no such break was contemplated at 
the present time. This immediately brought the comment from Guevara Arze that 
the dual nature of the present government was incomprehensible to him and that the 
President should make clear his ideological beliefs once and for all. 


Meanwhile, two high officials of the Ministry of Foreign Relations created a 
stir by traveling to Cuba (at the invitation of Fidel Castro's government) without 
the knowledge of their Bolivian superiors. The exact nature of the activities of 
the two men, Gustavo Maldonado Medina and Fernando San Martin, was not re- 
leased; however, the government dismissed them from their Foreign Service posts. 


Cultural Pact with Czechoslovakia. The already cordial relations between 
Bolivia and Russian- dominated Czechoslovakia were strengthened with the conclu- 
sion of a new accord promoting cultural understanding and exchange between the 
two countries. The pact, signed by Bolivian Foreign Minister Eduardo Arze 
Quiroga and the Deputy Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, Jiri Hajek, portended 
well for additional ventures in other areas of international cooperation in the fu- 
ture. 


COMIBOL Pressed for Cash; State Controlmanship Sorely Tried. The in- 
ternational spotlight focused briefly on the nationalized tin mines in Bolivia and 
found the United States and Russia standing at the edge of the circle of light bid- 
ding for the right to subsidize the collapsing industry. The problem was clear. 
The nationalized tin mines under the direction of the Corporaci6n Minera Boli- 
viana (COMIBOL) had reached an impasse of considerable magnitude, with the 
nationalized mines losing $500,000 monthly in the last half of 1960. The situation 
was further complicated by a January strike of some 13,000 mine workers for un- 
paid December and January wages. Added to this were the problems of rapidly 
deteriorating mine equipment, increasing pressure by the unions for payment of 
back wages, and a lack of operating and development capital. To top it off, the 
cost of production had reached $1.30 for a pound of tin worth only $1.00 on the 
open market. 


Several factors had brought COMIBOL to this ignominious state. According 
to engineers and technicians of COMIBOL itself, the departure from the autono- 
mous, well-organized, and independent companies of the pre-COMIBOL era and 
the creation of a nationalized organization under a single government head had dis- 
solved the coordinated programs and administrative efficiency of each of the sepa- 
rate industries and had obscured the clearly defined needs and aims of the individual 
industries by dilution in the national organization. They further indicated that gov- 
ernment intervention had forced upon the mining industry an inefficient administra- 
tive organization, bureaucratic in nature and arbitrary in design. Overtime was 
paid for work not accomplished, bonuses were distributed in a questionable manner, 
equipment was acquired unjustifiably, payment was made for the transportation of 
raw materials by the number of trips rather than by the quality or weight of the 
load, workers were improperly supervised, and workmanship of poor quality was 
accepted, becoming the rule rather than the exception. 


Confronted with these denunciations and obliged to recognize the bankrupt 
state of COMIBOL, the government had to take action. Negotiations between 
COMIBOL and labor leaders of the Federaci6n Sindical de Trabajadores Mineros 
Bolivianos (FSTMB) brought to a halt the short-lived but paralyzing general strike 
of miners in the mining districts of Catavi, Siglo XX, Huanuni, Caracoles, Santa 
Fe, and Quechisla. COMIBOL agreed to begin payments of salaries on time, to 
pay off back wages in increments so as to complete all payments in this category 
by May 1, and to ensure adequate supplies of essential foodstuffs at the company 
stores. The FSTMB, on the other hand, agreed to suspend all strikes or threat- 
ened strikes immediately, to conform to government and COMIBOL agreements to 
finance recovery programs for the state mines, and to join forces to create more 
favorable conditions for the West German firm of Salzgitter, which, reinforced 
with financial support and advice from the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), had been contracted to revamp the en- 
tire administrative and technical organization of COMIBOL (HAR, XIII: 912). The 
program, referred to as the "Triangular Operation" (West Germany, the IDB, and 
the United States), was signed on January 21 and strengthened, for the moment at 


least, the U.S. political position in Bolivia. The real significance of the U.S. 
decision to support this program, however, was that the United States had, in 
effect, reversed its previous stand of refusing credit to a state-owned enterprise 
born of expropriation and as a part of the deal had agreed to loan COMIBOL $10 
million. This opened the door for similar agreements with the state-owned oil 
agency Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB), which was also in 
trouble, for many of the same reasons. This latest U.S. agreement, in addition 
to an economic grant of $14 million for budget support and $4 million in surplus 
food, brought the total U.S. aid to Bolivia since 1951 to $175 million. 


In the meantime, strikes and threatened strikes throughout the country had 
plagued the already faltering Bolivian economy. The flood of debts incurred by 
the penniless COMIBOL and the financially embarrassed YPFB had backed up into 
most of the other industries, and labor leaders were quick to seize this opportunity 
for increased agitation. It was expected, however, that the arrival of fresh capital, 
as specified in the "Triangular Operation" agreement, and other economical assist- 
ance programs would ease the capital deficiency and permit industry to turn its at- 
tention back to production. 


Public Works and Communications Minister Mario Sanjinés Uriarte had his 
own troubles with the state-owned Bolivian Railway Company. It, too, had run into 
some insoluble operational difficulties, and its losses had climbed steadily side by 
side with those sustained by COMIBOL and the YPFB. A decision had been made 
by the government in November to turn the administration of the railways back to 
their British owners (HAR, XIII: 822), but the plan was derailed when the British 
firm refused to take them back without the government's acceptance of a 19-point 
agreement which struck hard at present railway union labor policies and proce- 
dures. President Paz Estenssoro delayed a final decision on the matter but stated 
that he would not permit any violation of union law in accepting the demands of the 
firm, nor would he accept any conditions that were out of keeping with the revolu- 
tionary principles upon which the Bolivian Government was based. 


Development Program Reviewed by IDB. The IDB initiated a study of credit 
requests by the national development agency Corporacié6n Boliviana de Fomento 
(CBF) for the realization of projects considered to be of immediate necessity to 
Bolivia's national welfare. The amount of credit requested was $39 million, of 
which a maximum of $15.4 million would be used in 1961. It was noted that the 
financial aid requested by this organization was completely independent of aid re- 
quested by other Bolivian organizations such as COMIBOL and YPFB, nor was it 
to be included under credits authorized by the Eisenhower Plan (HAR, XIII: 654). 
According to CBF president Adolfo Linares, the CBF had selected 13 specific 
projects from a total list of 65 for submission to the IDB in accordance with the 
plan of development priorities prepared by the Bolivian National Planning Council. 
Among the 65 long-term and short-term planned projects were included: the 
prospecting and development of possible oil reserves, $11.5 million; the expansion 
of the Guabira sugar mill, $1.5 million; the establishment of a sugar mill in the 
Bermejo region, $3.2 million; drainage and irrigation projects, $3.9 million; 
parts, materials, and improvements for Bolivia's railroads, $3.4 million; con- 
struction of a bridge over the Espfritu Santo River, $500,000; a road project con- 
necting the national road network with the Mamoré, Ichilo, andIténez River basins, 
$4.38 million; thermo-electric plants, $3.77 million; the construction of 40 schools 
at $960,000 each; and low-cost housing developments, $2.5 million. 


In conjunction with planned developments in the electric-power industry, 
Ellery R. Fosdick, former adviser on electric power problems in Argentina and 
Yugoslavia, arrived in Bolivia early in January under a plan of the U.N. techni- 
cal assistance program designed to increase electric power output. His work 

was to include a survey of possible projects, the training of Bolivian personnel, 
and assistance in the organization of administrative machinery. 


Cold War Economics. A close analysis of the Bolivian economic situation 
would show that the total cost of the Bolivian foreign investment requests seemed 
to have risen to an amount considerably beyond that which could be comfortably 
supported by the United States, the IDB, and/or the various other financial assist- 
ance programs currently envisioned by Western powers. For this reason, the 
$150 million low-interest, long-term loan offered by the Soviets (HAR, XIII: 911) 
still loomed as a substantial enticement to the Bolivian Government and also pro- 
vided an invaluable weapon to anti- Yankee agitators. As pressure mounted to 
send a Bolivian delegation to Moscow for a discussion of terms, the only real 
question was how much the Russian aid would cost Bolivia. Indications were strong 
that a well-briefed delegation would be sent to Moscow in February to explore the 
problem. U.S. observers were hopeful that the recently concluded "Triangular 
Operation" and other assistance programs would largely neutralize the impact of 
the Russian offer, but no one would suggest that the Western scoop had irretriev- 
ably revoked the possibility of an additional economic assistance pact with Russia. 
In the words of President Paz Estenssoro, "Poland does it; so can we." 


CHILE 


Approaching Congressional Elections. The executive committee of the left- 
ist coalition Frente de Acci6én Popular (FRAP) announced its formal 13-point party 
platform for the congressional elections to be held in March. The platform em- 
phasized the elimination of unemployment through policies designed to increase in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commercial activities and public works; the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with all nations of the world to aid economic development; 
and an increase in the salaries and consumer power of workers by raising national 
income. A broad program of economic development was to be partially financed by 
income from the nationalization of the copper, nitrate, and iron industries, credit 
organizations, and public utilities. The petroleum industry was to be protected from 
the entrance of foreign capital, and monopolies were to be liquidated. A proposed 
agrarian reform encompassed the expropriation of large properties, which would be 
turned over to small farmers, plus the organization of cooperatives and provision 

for financial assistance. The program promoted a reform of the electoral system 
providing for universal suffrage for persons over 18 years of age, including illiter- 
ates, as well as the construction of sufficient housing, schools, and hospitals. In 
order to "re-establish" the sovereignty of the Chilean nation, FRAP wished to 

break the treaties with Argentina and the military pact with the United States. 


The platform also provided for a constitutional reform which would ensure 
political and social democracy; promote decentralization of the government by re- 
ducing the powers of the President and giving administrative autonomy to the prov- 
inces; and reform the parliamentary mechanism as well as allocate more power to 
the judiciary. The idea of the judicial reform was initiated by the central committee 
of the Socialist Party as a result of the relegation of party secretary general Salo- 
m6n Corbal&n to the city of Freirina for 100 days by the courts for having accused 
the government of illegally utilizing foreign aid designated for earthquake victims. 


The Socialists maintained that the executive had exerted influence over the judici- 
ary in this instance; Corbal4n refused a government pardon which would have al- 

lowed him freedom to continue his campaign for re-election to Congress. Editorials 
in the Liberal newspaper El Mercurio declared that the FRAP electoral propaganda 
lacked real substance, then went on to emphasize government policies such as the 

control of inflation, the ten-year national development program, and the reconstruc- 
tion plan. 


More than 600 candidates, with the largest number nominated by the Radical 
Party, aspired to the 147 Chamber of Deputies seats and the 25 Senate seats to be 
filled. The results of the election were reportedly expected to demonstrate the 
reaction of the citizens to the economic policies of the current administration. 
The Santiago weekly Ercilla presaged gains by the Radical Party, the Communist 
Party, and the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC). Considerable attention was 
being focused on the fate of Salvador Allende, president of FRAP, who was seeking 
re-election in the province of Valparafso. For the first time in more than 15 years, 
the Communist Party was to appear in a regular congressional election. As an 
apparently unique development in Chilean politics, candidates carried the campaign 
onto the airways in a verbal duel on government economic policies. Participants 

in the first debate were Liberal deputy Enrique Edwards Orrego, who strongly fa- 
vored the Alessandri administration, and the outspoken Communist deputy José 
Cademfrtori, one of the government's most violent opponents. Cadema4rtori main- 
tained that the government had not solved the unemployment problem and that the 
purchasing power of the workers had been drastically reduced. He expressed op- 
position to the entrance of foreign capital which would drain profits out of the coun- 
try. With reference to various accusations that earthquake relief had been stolen 
or sold in many instances, Cadem4rtori argued that the government should have 
appointed an investigating committee instead of bringing legal suits against the 
accusers, as in the case of Corbal4n. Edwards Orrego countered with arguments 
in favor of the government. 


Relations with Cuba. As leftist groups initiated vigorous nationalistic ap- 
peals for support of the Cuban Revolution as an election issue, the government 
adopted an independent and uncommitted stand on the Castro regime and the U.S. 
break in diplomatic relations (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL). Foreign Minis- 
ter Germ4n Vergara Donoso stated in an interview that relations with Cuba were 
not "cordial," but that all countries had a right to choose their own governments 
so long as they did not interfere in the affairs of others. The Minister asserted 
that Cuba was falling into the line of conduct of countries that formed the Socialist 
bloc, with a type of regime that was not desirable for Chile. He added that a break 
in diplomatic relations with Cuba had never been considered. Vergara Donoso him- 
self, with considerable publicity, attended a party at the Cuban Embassy in Santiago 
to celebrate the second anniversary of Castro's arrival in Havana after the fall of 
the Batista regime. FRAP president Allende seized the U.S. severing of diplomatic 
relations with Cuba as an opportunity to send a telegram to Cuban Ambassador Juan 
José Dfaz del Real stating, ''The popular forces [of FRAP] maintain their incorrupt- 
ible promise to defend Cuba in case of attack." According to New York Times 
correspondent Juan de Onfs, the telegram represented part of a campaign to portray 
the pro-U.S. regime of President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez as ready to fall into 
step with Washington to isolate Cuba diplomatically in preparation for U.S. interven- 
tion. The Chilean Government reacted by dissociating itself publicly from reported 
consultations among foreign ministries on collective diplomatic action against Cuba 
and privately discouraging moves for a foreign ministers' conference on the matter. 


‘ 
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The issue triggered violent leftist attacks against the United States. The 
Communist newspaper El Siglo took the line that the peace and security of Cuba 
and all other Latin American nations were menaced. It asserted that the break 
prefaced armed intervention in Cuba by the United States and urged the people of 
Chile to support the Cuban Revolution. The Socialist Ultima Hora criticized the 
Eisenhower administration for supporting reaction and the oligarchy, expressing 
hope for the Kennedy administration and maintaining that the United States no 
longer had the power to impose its dictates on the world. In addition, the Ales- 
sandri government was mentioned as seeking a third position in the issue, that of 
mediator for the two nations. El Mercurio came out first with a definitely pro- 
U.S. attitude but lamented the necessity for a diplomatic break. It opposed simi- 
lar action by the Chilean Government, presenting the argument that the Cuban 
regime would fall of its own volition and that the United States was playing the 
game of politics in a moderate and astute manner. The newspaper stated that 
FRAP sought the Cuban situation as an election vehicle because of a lack of real 
issues within the country. Heeding the call of FRAP, the labor union Central 
Unica de Trabajadores de Chile (CUTCH) held a special session, accusing the 
United States of performing a series of acts preparing for armed intervention 

and demanding that the Chilean workers mobilize to defend Cuba. 


Re-election of Dean. The School of Economic Sciences of the University of 
Chile elected Luis Escobar Cerda to the post of dean for the third consecutive 
year. Escobar Cerda was elected unanimously over Pedro Vuskovic Bravo, who 
had been nominated by the FRAP-oriented student union. During his period in of- 
fice, the dean had been working toward rapid modernization of the curriculum and 
had brought in U.S. researchers and teachers to complement the Chilean faculty. 
According to a reliable source, the post was important because of certain ex-officio 
duties of the dean on tax and other government commissions and as a potential base 
for criticism of government economic policies. 


Copper Developments. Copper union directors reached an agreement with 
the Braden Copper Company, a subsidiary of the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
which averted the proposed strike of some 6,500 workers at El Teniente mine, 
near Rancagua, in O'Higgins Province (HAR, XIII: 914). The strike, originally 
scheduled for January 1, had been postponed until January 9 to permit further ne- 
gotiation. The new 15-month contract, to terminate March 31, 1962, provided for 
a 15% wage increase, plus a bonus payment of approximately $130 and fringe bene- 
fits. The contract represented a $3.5 million increase in expenditures for Braden. 


At one point in the negotiations, officials of the national copper union Confe- 
deraci6n Nacional de Trabajadores de Cobre (CNTC) and presidents of the mining 
unions in the Rancagua area visited the government residence (La Moneda) for an 
interview with the President. The workers of El Teniente offered a tribute to La- 
bor Minister Hugo GAlvez Gajardo and Finance Minister Eduardo Figueroa Geisse 
for their work as mediators in the settlement negotiations. The New York Times 
reported that the government considered the averting of the strike a major advance 
in Chilean labor-management relations. The article went on to say that the union 
was led by Socialists who were engaged in a struggle with Communists for political 
control of the Rancagua mine area and that the settlement was considered favorable 
to the Socialists. In addition, although the new contract would reduce federal rev- 
enue by $2 million, the government considered the settlement highly satisfactory 


because it was attemptingto minimize Communist strength in the approaching elec- 
tions. 
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The settlement sent copper prices down in several segments of the world 
market in the face of world over-production of copper. In mid-January the price 
of copper on the world market dropped from 30¢ to 29¢ per pound. The Chilean 
Department of Copper announced that the price drop of 1¢ per pound would signify 
the loss of $6.75 million a year in taxes for the treasury. Following a U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce report which presented a disquieting picture of copper 
prospects in 1961, the Anaconda Copper Company ordered its mines in Chile and 
the United States to slash production by 10% to counter a world copper glut. It 
trimmed 3,400 tons from production schedules at the Chuquicamata, El Salvador, 
and La Africana mines, which were turning out approximately 34,000 tons a month. 
Minister of Mines Enrique Serrano Viale-Rigo advised that there would be no major 
lay-offs at Anaconda as a result of the production cut. The Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration reported that it foresaw no reduction in its Chilean output. 


Cost of Living in 1960. The Bureau of Statistics and Census reported that 
during 1960 the cost of living had increased by only 5.4%, as compared to 33.3% 
in 1959. The increase was the lowest since 1952; the month of December showed 
a drop of 0.9% with relation to November. The small rise in the cost of living 
was attributed to the strict austerity policy imposed by the current administration. 
In Las Noticias de la Ultima Hora, however, Communist deputy Cadem4rtori 
published statistics asserting that the buying power of the worker had diminished 
by 24.36% during the period 1958-61. 


Ten-Year Development Program. The council of the government develop- 
ment agency Corporaci6n del Fomento de la Producci6én (CORFO) approved a ten- 
year program of economic development which would encompass an investment of 
$10,000 million between 1961 and 1971 (HAR, XIII: 823). The program was de- 
signed to speed the per capita national growth rate from 3% in 1961 to 5.5% in 1971 
to improve the standard of living of the population. Very little economic develop- 
ment had been effected since 1953. Basic goals of the plan were to expand the 
exploitation of natural resources and industrial activities, diversify exports to 
lessen the nation's dependence on copper, boost food production in order to reduce 
imports, and create work for the unemployed. The plan projected a 62% increase 
in agricultural production, 69% in mining, 76% in industry, 77% in exports, 49% in 
private consumption, and 97% in electricity. An optimistic expansion program was 
set up for the oil, copper, and steel industries. Among other projects were the 
construction of 420,000 new dwellings and extensive plans for irrigation, city devel- 
opment, communications, and transportation. Financing for the program was to 
come from private and government sources, as well as from foreign loans. Ex- 
pansion was to be encouraged by the modification of customs duties, taxation, sub- 
sidies, bank credits, and guarantees covering new foreign investments. Along this 
line, Congress approved an agreement with the United States whereby investment 
would be guaranteed against any restrictions of the free conversion of earnings into 
dollars. The guarantees were for 20 years and were limited to risks of inconvert- 


ibility only, since the question of expropriation of capital was considered to be 
irrelevant to Chile. 


Reconstruction of the South; Investment. The Banco del Estado announced 
that its allocations to the earthquake-devastated zones had amounted to approxi- 
mately $53.7 million up to December 31. Plans for technical assistance by the 
Organization of American States (OAS) began to materialize as two airplanes with 
a cargo of experts directed by Luis Vera went into operation in the area. The gov- 
ernment housing agency Corporaci6n de la Vivienda (CORVI) signed an agreement 
with Point Four for the investment of $4,982,000 in housing reconstruction in Val- 
divia, Osorno, Talcahuano, and Puerto Montt. 
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CORFO approved for 1961 the highest budget of investments in its history, 
amounting to 90,407,450 escudos ($85.8 million), giving priority to the creation 
of new jobs in the country. The Central Bank advised that gold and foreign 
exchange reserves reached $83.4 million in December 31, as compared with 

$127.7 million in June. 


Approval of Latin American Free Trade Zone Treaty. The Senate ratified 
the Latin American Free Trade Zone Treaty with only two opposing votes. Both 
the PDC and the Radical Party came out strongly in favor of approval during the 
debate. Abelardo Silva Davison was designated as the Chilean representative to 
the Latin American Free Trade Association, with the rank of Ambassador. For- 
eign Minister Vergara Donoso expressed his belief that the treaty had special sig- 
nificance for the Chilean Government because it would permit the creation of an 
extensive regional market for industrial, agricultural, and mining production, 
inspiring expansion of the national economy. Such a market would be invaluable 
for the success of the ten-year development program. Chile also joined the Inter- 
national Development Association. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Frondizi's Conversations with Political Leaders. President Arturo Frondizi 
invited all the nation's legally recognized political parties to take part in a series 
of individual meetings with him to discuss problems of national interest. Interior 
Minister Alfredo Vitolo said that it was the President's desire to create an atmos- 
phere of tolerance and mutual understanding among the parties. Such an invitation, 
on the eve of the elections to nominate a senator and a deputy to represent the Fed- 
eral District of Buenos Aires in Congress,* was looked upon with suspicion by most 
of the opposition parties. General Pedro E. Aramburu, ex-President of the revo- 
lutionary government in power after the fall of dictator Juan Domingo Perén, re- 
marked, "The country is demoralized and lost; passions and personal ambitions 
make it impossible to discuss the nation's most important problems."' This state- 
ment was essentially a refutation of Frondizi's New Year's speech to the nation in 
which he praised the efforts of all Argentines to defend the legally elected govern- 
ment against attempts to overthrow existing institutions. 


The President indicated his desire to discuss four points in particular during 
the projected meetings: legality--covering national institutions, repressive legis- 
lation, the banning of parties from political life, and participation in the administra- 
tion by all Argentines regardless of political background; economic development; 
social peace, an end to government intervention in the labor organization Confede- 
raci6én General de Trabajo (CGT), possible reforms in the law regulating trade 
unions, and the exclusion from them of party politics; and foreign policy. 


Nine of the 14 parties invited agreed to meet with the President in the Casa 
Rosada, the Argentine White House, but only eight actually did. The Partido Con- 
servador Popular was represented by Vicente Solano Lima. He declared his agree- 
ment with the government's economic policy and expressed the opinion that the 


*It was reported (HAR, XIII: 918) that one-third of the Senate and two deputies 
would be elected on February 5. However, only one senator and one deputy would 


be elected, both for the Federal District; the provincial balloting would be held 
later. 
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position of Argentina with regard to Cuba must be one of "wait and see" without 
adopting any definite attitude for the moment. Basilio Serrano, president of the 
Uni6én Federal, expressed his basic agreement with the government's plans for 
the economic development of the country, though his party did not agree with the 
way the program was being put into practice. He favored the re-incorporation of 
Peronismo into national life but agreed on the banning of Communist Party activi- 
ties. The meeting with the Partido Cfvico Independiente (under the ideological 
leadership of Economy Minister Alvaro Alsogaray, though represented in the dis- 
cussions by Julio Chamizo and Alfredo Vercelli) did not arouse much interest. A 
complete agreement on all basic points was expected and acknowledged, although 
a more accelerated pace in economic development was suggested. 


More excitement was expected from the meeting with Juan Atilio Bramuglia, 
leader of the Uni6n Popular and former Foreign Minister under Per6n. He defined 
his party as having "Peronista roots."" He declared, "By having a discussion with 
me, the government is conferring with Peronismo." He defended once more the 
possibility of ''Peronismo without Peré6n," stating that "Peronismo should take an 
active part in national conciliation, which should be facilitated by the government." 
He proposed a government of national conciliation and criticized the agreements 
signed with foreign petroleum companies. He agreed, however, with the steps 
taken to develop the steel industry. 


The Unién Civica Radical Antipersonalista was represented by Daniel Bosano 
Ansaldo, and the Partido Demécrata Cristiano by its president Francisco Ramos 
Mejia, Jr., and its vice-president José Allende. Bosano Ansaldo defended private 

enterprise against any kind of socialization. Both parties expressed the need for 

national peace, freedom for political prisoners, an end to political proscriptions, 

and other typical demands in the electoral campaign. Agustfn Rodrfguez Araya, 

leader of the Uni6n Civica, a group recently separated from the Unién Civica Radi- 

cal del Pueblo (UCRP--HAR, XIII: 919), insisted once more on the need for clean- : 
ing up Argentine political life, where official position was being used by many to 

their personal advantage. Rodrfguez Araya, who had denounced several important 

Argentine political personalities in recent months (HAR, XIII: 479, 827), demanded 

the removal of Economy Minister Alsogaray and of Lt. Gen. Carlos Toranzo Mon- 

tero, Commander-in-Chief of the Army. He also advocated legal recognition of 

the Communist and Peronista Parties. 


The visit paid by the leaders of the Uni6n Cfvica Radical Intransigente (UCRI), 
Frondizi's own party, was a mere exchange of coinciding views, along with sugges- 
tions for accelerating economic development, legalizing all political parties (includ- 
ing the Peronista Party), and facilitating social coexistence by releasing political 
prisoners. The UCRI delegation was presided over by the president of the party's 
national committee, Alfredo Garcfa, accompanied by Carlos Alberto Lebrero, 

Diego Parra Pérez, and Roberto Etchepareborda. 


The government canceled its meeting with RaGl Damonte Taborda, leader of 
the neo-Peronista Resistencia Popular party, after the latter took a trip to Madrid 
to visit ex-President Perén in his comfortable exile in El Plantfo, near the Spanish 
capital. On his return to Buenos Aires, Damonte Taborda claimed to bring a plan 

approved by Peré6n for the pacification of the country. He called for a plebiscite to 
decide whether the Peronista Party should be legally readmitted to political activi- 
ties. He also stated that Per6én should be allowed to return to Argentina in order 


to set up conditions for peace between his followers and the forces that ousted him 
in 1955. 


The Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), the main opposition party, 
refused to accept Frondizi's invitation and publicly denounced it as an electoral 
maneuver to mislead public opinion. The President should give "facts, not words," 
UCRP said. Some of the party's basic disagreements with Frondizi's government 
concerned petroleum concessions, agreements with the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), government intervention in the trade unions, and the existence of the 
state of siege. The conservative Federaci6én Nacional de Partidos del Centro 
(FNPC) and the Partido Demécrata Progresista delayed their visits until after 
the February elections. The Partido Socialista Argentino conditioned its accept 
ance on the release of all persons in prison for their political or union activities. 


Newspapers throughout Argentina editorialized on the President's invitation 
to the political parties. La Nacién commented that Frondizi's move had been 
received with surprise by some, suspicion by others, and caution by all. The 
parties felt that the government had never paid much attention to their suggestions 
and that there were hidden intentions in Frondizi's sudden interest in the discussion 
of national problems. La Nacién reasoned that the invitation had been made with 
an eye to the elections. It had permitted the government to take the initiative and 
had placed the opposition parties in the uncomfortable position of having to accept 
the invitation for the sake of cooperation, or reject it, thereby appearing unwilling 
to enter into democratic discussion. In an estimate of acceptances and refusals, 
La Naci6én pointed out that political parties representing 30% of the electorate had 
refused to meet the President, others representing 20% had not been invited be- 
cause they were banned, and a third front with approximately a million voters had 
delayed the meeting until after the elections. It also commented that the invitation 
had not facilitated a friendly discussion among all the democratic forces; instead 

it had been the origin of bitter polemics that had only emphasized the division of 
the democratic front. La Prensa commented that discussion would be difficult as 
long as the government and the opposition parties distrusted each other. It pointed 
out that almost every party had objected to the timing of the invitation, coming as 

it did just a few weeks before election day in Buenos Aires. La Capital, a Rosario 
newspaper, praised the idea of democratic discussion and firmly subscribed to 
Frondizi's initiative. El Territorio, on the other hand, a Resistencia (Chaco Prov- 
ince) newspaper, accused the visiting leaders of cynicism in their demands for rec- 
ognition of the Peronista Party; this attitude was considered an undisguised flatter- 
ing of the Peronista masses. The discussions failed because of the insincerity of 
the political leaders, the paper added. 


The chief of the Federal Police released for publication of letter sent by 
Per6n to one of his former Cabinet ministers, Ildefonso Cavagna Martfnez, in exile 
in Montevideo. The police did not explain how the letter had been obtained. The 
former President wrote that the failure of the latest Rosario and Tartagal uprisings 
(HAR, XIII: 803, 916-17) proved the need for adequate reorganization. He further 
said that it would be necessary to spread chaos in Argentina in order to achieve 
the aims of the Peronista movement. 


Santa Cruz Governor Arrested. Mario Paradelo, removed from the office 
of Governor of Santa Cruz Province in October 1960 (HAR, XIII: 737, 830, 920), 
was placed under arrest during January. The police had originally said that, since 
Paradelo was still occupying the official governor's residence, it was necessary to 
have a warrant to enter. Paradelo, who had 36 charges against him, including 
seven classified as common crimes, did not appear for questioning, claiming that 
he was still governor and as such enjoyed all the rights of that position. The police 
then entered the residence with a warrant and arrested Paradelo and three associ- 


ates. The conduct of the authorities raised two questions, a La Prensa editorial 
pointed out: why Paradelo had been allowed to remain in the governor's residence 
after being officially removed by the provincial legislature, and why the chief of 

police, by his delay over an entry warrant, had implied that the governor's resi- 

dence enjoyed a sort of extraterritoriality. 


Government Intervention of CGT Ended. The CGT, under government inter- 
vention since November 16, 1955 (HAR, VIII: 531), was scheduled to be returned 
to the administration of the workers on March 1, 1961. The Committee of 20 Or- 
ganizations, composed of representatives of ten of the "32" independent unions and 
ten unions of the "62" group of Peronista unions, was to be charged with the lead- 
ership of the CGT and with the uniting of Argentine labor. Ironically, at the time 
of the government announcement, meetings of the Committee of 20 Organizations 
had come to a halt because of fear in the ''62" group that any move to cooperate 
with the independent unions would weaken the Peronista movement within labor or- 
ganizations. The announcement was met by a declaration of the "62" group request- 
ing that the government hold talks with the separate groups which had been in exist- 
ence before the Committee of 20 Organizations was formed. 


The government decided to entrust the reorganization of the CGT to the com- 
mittee, which represents more than 2.1 million workers, because it considered it 
representative of the extremes of labor sentiments and formed on the basis of purely 
union interests, therefore including men of very different ideologies. After it was 
formally organized on October 12, 1960, discussions had been interrupted by the 
November 30 Peronista uprising (HAR, XIII: 830, 916-17) when union leaders of 
the "62" group, especially from the metallurgical workers' union Uni6n Obrera 


Metalairgica, were arrested for their connections with the insurrection. The take- 
over by the committee was to be on its own conditions, and the government left the 
arrangements for the functioning of each of the 20 member unions to the committee. 


The original agreement reached between the "62" unions and the "independ- 
ents" called for a national meeting of CGT unions and any others interested in join- 
ing it when it was no longer under government intervention. The meeting would 
consider the designation of the Committee of 20 Organizations to establish a tempo- 
rary governing board for a period of six months to one year; the declaration of 
principles independent of political influence; the designation of five departments of 
four members each within the committee; and the postponement of the rewriting of 
the preamble and certain articles of the CGT statutes, especially those concerning 
the right of the CGT to intervene in member organizations. 


Developments in Steel Production. The new text of the Ley Savio, which 
regulates the Argentine steel industry, allowed for greater participation by private 
capital in the Sociedad Mixta Siderurgia Argentina (SOMISA). The former statute 
had limited private participation to 49% of the shares. The reformed law pro- 
vided for a participation of up to 90% private capital and stated that at least 50% of 
any future shares in SOMISA would have to be sold to private investors. The Di- 
recci6n General de Fabricaciones Militares, in the Department of the Army, was 
to retain only an advisory position, and the Ministry of National Defense was to have 
a voice in all future decrees regulating the government's National Steel Industry 
Plan. SOMISA would have to obtain the approval of the government for any future 
changes in its statutes. It would produce cast iron and laminated steel for national 
industry, and its products would have to be sold at prices similar to those of the 
same products imported from abroad. 
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The leading minority party UCRP had opposed the law, insisting that Fabri- 
caciones Militares should retain full control of the steel industry. It considered 
that the advantages granted private industry were excessive. However, the law 
was passed in the Chamber of Deputies by 95 to 1 since the UCRP deputies had 
walked out before the voting took place. The Senate, in which the UCRP holds no 
seats, unanimously approved the bill. 


In order to increase the availability of raw materials necessary for the steel 
industry, which was one of the targets of the Frondizi administration, the govern- 
ment approved by decree a new contract between the Direcci6n General de Fabri- 
caciones Militares and Minera y Siderairgica Patag6nica (MISIPA) for the tapping 
and exploitation of the iron ore deposits in Sierra Grande, Rfo Negro Province, 
and the eventual establishment of a plant for the manufacture of steel and iron. 
The plant would have a minimum capacity of 100,000 tons a year. The deposits had 
been estimated at over 70 million tons, with further possible deposits up to 200 
million tons. The average iron content was 50%. MISIPA included the Argentine 
firms Acindar, Minera Aluminé, Escofisa, and Semaco; one German firm, Ferro- 
staal; and the U.S. firm Transmundo Company. The estimated investment came 
to $100 million for the mines, transportation systems, and harbors, and another 
$90 million for the steel plant. 


One of the main purposes of MISIPA would be to supply the new steel plant at 
San Nicolfs with the necessary raw materials. Argentina's 1962 steel needs were 
estimated at 4.5 million tons. The plants of San Nicolfs and Zapla together would 
be able to produce no more than 3.4 million tons a year by that date, including 1.5 
million tons of products imported in a semi-finished state. The deficit would be 

solved in part by the development of the Sierra Grande resources. 


The contract was strongly criticized even in government circles. Economic 
Minister Alsogaray objected to it, although he signed it "in order to avoid further 
delay in the exploitation of [the Sierra Grande] reserves."' His primary objections 
were two. The first part of the contract, he said, established that the expenses of 

a preliminary study, estimated at $500,000 and paid for by MISIPA, would have to 

be paid by the government if the investigation proved that exploitation of the ore 
deposits would be inadvisable. This meant that MISIPA would risk nothing. Also, 
the contract did not have any provision for the price to be paid by SOMISA to MISIPA 
for the iron ore extracted. The San Nicolas steel plant was buying iron ore at $13 

to $15 per ton. It had been estimated that the Sierra Grande ore would cost around 
$8 or $10 per ton. Since the contract had no provisions about prices, MISIPA could 
sell the ore at a price scarcely below the current price, thereby making enormous 
profits that would be added to those derived from tax waivers or lower customs du- 
ties for equipment. President Frondizi replied that SOMISA would not be committed 
to acquiring the ore from MISIPA. Its bargaining power would therefore be strength- 
ened by the possibility of buying from other sources. 


A La Prensa editorial criticized not the contract itself but a former law that 
had authorized the government to establish new import duties or to waive them. 
This law, the newspaper said, ran counter to the constitutional ruling that only 
Congress could establish import and export duties and taxes. A New York Times 
correspondent in Buenos Aires, reflecting the opinion of some Argentine political 
circles, predicted the removal of Alsogaray from the Ministry of Economy. Busi- 
ness Week also indicated that many members of Frondizi's party considered Also- 
garay a political liability because of his unpopular austerity program. The same 


publication said that 'Frondizi was disappointed because his minister had not worked 
economic miracles." 
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Review of National Economy During 1960; Predictions for 1961. The Division 
of Economic Research of the Argentine Industrial Union published a comparative 
study of the national economy during 1959 and 1960. There had been a slight in- 
crease in total production in 1960 over 1959, but this was said to be due to the ex- 
pansion in petroleum and gas production. Employment and the number of hours 
worked showed lower figures for the first ten months of 1960. Index numbers 
based on 1952 = 100 showed the following figures: 


1959 1960 
Number of workers employed 93.4 86.2 
Number of hours worked 89.8 88.1 
Wages 397.1 520.8 


Economy Minister Alsogaray explained the economic program for 1961. He 
stressed the need to reform the existent retirement system and also the recently 
amended rental law (HAR, XIII: 831). He also announced the imminent establish- 
ment of a federal housing fund and a Federal Housing Authority to finance and build 
homes (HAR, XIII: 738). La Nacién commented that not much had been done to 
improve the administration. Useless offices were still open, and red tape produced 
unnecessary and expensive delays. Alsogaray insisted on the need for increasing 
exports. The problems in that field would be, according to La Naci6n, the avail- 
ability of products to export, markets, and competitive prices. 


The present state of the Argentine economy did not appear very promising to 
some foreign observers. The New York Rundt's Market Report pointed out that 
the so-called "Argentine miracle" should be viewed with caution. "Many of the 
accomplishments. . . have been superficial. . . and they have not been achieved by 
an improvement in the productive process and the earning capacity of the country." 
It considered the accomplishments to be the result of fewer imports instead of in- 
creased exports, and the funds obtained had been acquired more by borrowing than 
by earning. Petroleum development, the report added, was the only real achieve- 
ment during recent months. The much-boasted $700 million in exchange reserves 
disregarded the great short-term obligations incurred by the Central Bank and also 
forgot the even greater long-term foreign debts. The report called the new arrange- 
ments with the Paris Club for postponing payments (see below) tantamount to getting 
new loans to pay off old debts. Prospects for exports in 1961 did not seem likely to 
remedy the foreign trade deficit. Industry and agriculture both showed decreased 
production, and although foreign investment increased in 1960 and inflation had 
slowed down, budgetary imbalances and deficit financing continued. 


Credit Negotiations in Europe and the United States. In a move to free more 
capital for the immediate economic development of the country, a delegation led by 
Economy Minister Alsogaray met in Paris with representatives of the Paris Club 
nations to arrange for an extension of the amortization period for the $270 million 
balance on a credit awarded to Argentina by the club. Under the new arrangement, 
the balance was to be paid over a six-year period. The plan adopted called for 


$30 million to be paid in 1961 and in 1962, $60 million annually through 1965, and 
$30 million in 1966. 


Simultaneously with the Paris Club agreement, representatives of 54 European 
private and state banks unanimously agreed to extend the amortization period on a 
$75 million stabilization loan until October 31, 1964. The loan, granted in 1959, 

was Originally to be paid back by 1962. Argentina had planned to request a three- 
year extension, but the two-year period was agreed on in a one-day closed meeting 
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by Alsogaray with the bank representatives. When he announced the agreement, 
Alsogaray emphasized the fact that Argentina was able to pay its debts but was 
postponing the payments to allow immediate economic expansion. Of the original 
$75 million, banks in Great Britain had provided $17 million; West Germany, $16 
million; Italy and France, $10.5 million each; Switzerland, $7.5 million; Belgium 
and Holland, $5.25 million each; and Sweden, $4 million. 


Following the negotiations in Paris, Alsogary visited Bonn, London, and 
Rome to discuss future investments in Argentina. Unofficial sources in Bonn pre- 
dicted a German contribution of 150 million marks ($35.7 million) to Argentina's 
recuperation plan for 1961 as a part of its planned foreign aid totaling 3,500 million 
marks ($833 million). Financial circles in London indicated that there was con- 
siderable interest among industrialists in the possibility of increased investments 
in Argentina, but there was no enthusiasm for new short-term credits. A study 
was begun in Argentina to consider agreements that would avoid double taxation 
and assure the protection of invested capital. Julio Gonz4lez del Solar, the vice- 
president of the Central Bank, remained in Europe to continue negotiations with a 
group of banks in West Germany, England, France, Italy, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. 


Argentine plans for housing and road construction were boosted by the au- 
thorization of credits by the Export-Import Bank, discussed in November 1960 in 
conjunction with the aid extended by the Development Loan Fund a month earlier 
(HAR, XIII: 738, 831). The Export-Import Bank awarded a $40 million credit to 
Vialidad Nacional, the national highway bureau, for assistance in financing equip- 
ment over the next four years. The housing program was awarded a $10 million 
grant to be administered through the state Banco Industrial. The bank would al- 
locate $5 million to borrowers in Argentina for purchases of U.S. equipment to in- 
stall basic public services in new housing areas. The remaining $5 million would 
be allocated to manufacturers of construction and building materials for the pur- 
chase of U.S. equipment to increase their production capacities. The Export-Import 
Bank credit was aimed at the modernization of construction-materials manufacturing 
and the adoption of mass construction methods. The $40 million highway credit was 
to be repaid over a 12-year period beginning no later than 1964; the $10 million 
housing credit was made repayable in a 5-year period to begin by 1964. 


Export-Import Bank grants to private businesses in January included $5.8 
million to Siam Di Tella Automotores of Buenos Aires for use in a new automobile 
production plant and $1.6 million to the Sociedad Industrial Argentina Tubos de 
Acero (SIAT) for the modernization of a steel-pipe-making mill. Both credits were 
approved under a $100 million line of credit approved by the bank in 1958 for power 
and industrial development in Argentina. 


The U.S. Treasury granted a one-year renewal of its $50 million exchange 
agreement, authorized for 1959 to support the currency stabilization program and 
renewed in 1960. The credit was granted on a stand-by basis. 


URUGUAY 


Cuban and Russian Diplomats Ousted after Red Riots. On January 11 the 
familiar Latin American scene of a pro-Castro demonstration acquired particular 
significance when more than 3,000 anti-Castro partisans repelled about 1,000 left- 
ist rioters in Montevideo. The pro-Castro agitators marched on an anti-Castro 
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rally being held in Independence Square in front of the capitol building and broke 
up the meeting by starting a fight which spread through more than 20 blocks in the 
downtown area. One anti-Castro demonstrator was killed by leftists who had 
gathered in front of the Communist headquarters. Police surrounded the building 
and maintained their vigil until the following morning when a judge ordered that it 
be raided to search for the man's killers. The 139 persons in the building were 
arrested, and some small arms and many subversive pamphlets were found. 


On the day following the riot, the Communist newspaper El Popular pointed 
out the grave situation which faced Cuba as a result of the imminent danger of U.S. 
imperialism and called on the members of all Communist organizations to take 
part in what was apparently to be a renewal of the demonstration on that day. Army 
and police units were put on an alert basis, however, to quell any further riots. 
The pro-Castro demonstrations had been building up while the government debated 
whether to break relations with Cuba. Propaganda for the Castro regime and dem- 
onstrations in its behalf had intensified since the United States broke diplomatic 
relations with Cuba on January 3 (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL). 


The first steps toward a possible break in diplomatic relations with Cuba 
took place when Foreign Ministry sources announced that Cuban Ambassador Mario 
Garcfa Inch4ustegui and one of the first secretaries of the Soviet Embassy, Mikhail 
K. Samilov, had been declared personae non gratae and given 48 hours to leave the 
country.* Samilov, reportedly the head of a Communist network for subversion 
throughout Latin America, was believed to be a more important figure than Sergei 
S. Mihailov, the Soviet Ambassador. Samilov was described as the main link be- 
tween Latin America and the Kremlin. He had supposedly masterminded the left- 
ist plots and riots which had plagued Argentina, Brazil, and Chileand had furnished 
Garcfa Inch4ustegui with funds to support leftist activity in Uruguay. 


The expulsion order was issued after deliberation by the nine-member National 
Executive Council which voted six to two in its favor. Blanco members, including 
Council President Benito Nardone, Martfn Echegoyen, Faustino Harrison, Justo 
Alonso, and Alberto Artagaveytia, and Colorado Party member César Batlle Pa- 
checo of the List 14 faction voted to oust the diplomats; while Manuel Rodrfguez 
Correa and Ledo Arroyo Torres, both of the List 15 faction of the opposition Colo- 
rados, voted against expulsion. Rodrfguez Correa declared that there was not 
enough proof to warrant such an act. The ninth member of the Council, Eduardo 
Victor Haedo, designated to become chief executive on March 1, was conspicuously 
absent. Undoubtedly aware of the importance of the Council's deliberations, Haedo 
started his weekend on the beach at Punta del Este a day early. Haedo had formerly 
stated that he did not consider Cuban Premier Fidel Castro a Communist but felt 
that he had erred in his dealings with the Soviet Union. Haedo described himself 
as a friend of the United States, but he said that the United States was more to blame 
for the recent break in diplomatic relations than was Cuba. He also commented that 
Communism was not a serious threat to Uruguay and that the recent riots had been 
"instigated by young hot-heads egged on by evil foreign politicians." 


The Council was divided on the question of a diplomatic break with Cuba. 
Five were against an outright break but favored joint action against Cuba with the 
other American nations. Four members, led by Nardone, favored an immediate 


*Many press releases erroneously reported that the other first secretary, 
Mikhail L. Muhin, had been the one expelled. 


and complete break with both Cuba and the Soviet Union. Nardone stated that the 
Council's final decision might be several weeks off. 


Stalemate in Tobacco Conflict. By the end of January there were no appar- 
ent signs of reconciliation in the tobacco strike (HAR, XIII: 923). The Catholic 
newspaper El Bien PGblico stated that the new mediator, Undersecretary of In- 
dustry and Labor Aller Pesquera, had not even been able to make contact with the 
employers' representatives. Meanwhile, the tobacco workers' unions Sindicato 
Unico Tabacalero and Sindicato Aut6nomo Tabacalero reported that they would re- 
main firm in their struggle for a solution. The workers complained that the police 
had interfered with their constitutional right to strike, and they were vehement 
about threats that if they continued the strike they would lose their jobs. As a re- 
sult of the dispute and its possible effect on prices, the government was forced to 
announce that the surcharges formerly applied to imported Argentine, Paraguayan, 
and U.S. cigarettes and tobaccos would not be applied at least until February 1 or 
until the strike had ended. The unions publicly blamed the employers for the loss 
of government revenue. Labor spokesmen stated that the unions would continue to 
send wires daily to the employers' organization Asociaci6n de Fabricantes e Im- 
portadores de Tabacos y Cigarrillos and to the Ministry of Industry and Labor in 
an effort to reach an early agreement. 


No End in Sight for Inflation. In spite of attempts to achieve a stable economy 
with the help of international financial organizations, Uruguay was witnessing a run- 
away inflation that had seen the cost of living increase by more than 75% in the last 


two years. According to the Weekly Letter Commentary, inflation had been fomented 


when the Banco de la Repiblica, in order to meet the continual demand for cash, in- 
creased the supply of bank notes, which had diminished the country's gold reserves 
by 40% in just one year. Unofficial estimates reported that the note issue for 1960 
was 46% higher than in the previous year. Press comments indicated that the bank 
might have resorted to interdepartmental rediscounting to support its new note is- 
sue. At the same time Uruguay had undergone a serious deterioration in its bal- 
ance of payments. The New York Times reported that a foreign trade deficit of 
more than $100 million had accumulated in 1960. New taxes, most of which were 

in force by the beginning of 1961, were expected to drive prices even higher. The 
taxes, however, were designed to bring the government additional revenue, with 

the view of obtaining a budget surplus at the end of 1961. This means of gaining 
public support had already shown signs of backfiring, however, as organized labor 
throttled the economy with continuous strikes in its attempt to keep up with the 
rising cost of living. 


Agricultural Development Hurt by Lower Wool Taxes. Satisfactory year-end 
sales greatly reduced the carryover of the 1959-60 wool crop, but the expected in- 
crease in trading of the 1960-61 crop failed to materialize, and only a small volume 
of the new clip, which began on October 1, had been sold by the end of the year. The 
reluctance to sell was due primarily to low prices and to speculation that the reten- 
tion rate would be lowered. To encourage wool exports, the National Executive 
Council was forced to lower the tax rate from 19¢ to 12¢ per pound for grease 
wool. The export retention tax, first initiated in December 1959, established a 

tax rate on grease wool which was to fluctuate from 25% to 50% of its value. The 
rate was fixed on the volume of wool, considering the national and international 
value of wool and the value of the national currency. The 12¢ tax represented 25% 
of the wool value and was the lowest permitted by law. Since the reduction in the 
tax rate, trading had picked up considerably. It was estimated that close to 40 mil- 
lion lbs., or 20% to 25% of the new clip, had been sold in January. 
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It was felt, however, that the tax reduction would hinder the new Uruguayan 
Livestock and Agriculture Development Plan (HAR, XIII: 742), which involved an 
expenditure of 80 million pesos (approximately $7 million). The program was put 
into effect by the National Executive Council and was to be administered by the 
Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture. The exchange and monetary reform bill 
of December 1959 had provided that 20% of the funds resulting from retentions lev- 
ied on exports of wool, meat, skins, and hides would be applied to the development 
of the country's basic industries. In the light of this, the agricultural development 
plan had been formulated, and the necessary funds were to be allocated from this 
source. Hovever, bank sources stated that in 1960 export taxes had yielded only 
338 million pesos ($29.6 million) and that following the recent reductions in wool 
retentions, a figure of only about 160 million pesos ($14 million) could be expected 
in 1961. Consequently, it was estimated that this form of financial support for the 
agricultural development plan would be considerably lower than originally envisaged. 


PARAGUAY 


Border Restrictions, Vigilance. The Paraguayan border remained virtually 
closed to all travelers from Argentina throughout the month of January. As a re- 
sult of the December rebel action in Ita-Enramada (HAR, XIII: 924), only those 
who had special permission from the Paraguayan consul in Posadas, Argentina, 
were allowed to cross into Paraguay. The Paraguayan Government was still seek- 
ing to capture the insurgents, especially rebel leader Bartolomé Araujo, and the 
close border surveillance was aimed at preventing any recurrence of rebel 
activity along the Argentina- Paraguay frontier. 


Argentine patrols took prisoner 15 unarmed parachutists dressed in Army 
uniforms, purportedly members of the Paraguayan rebel band. They neglected to 
capture Araujo, however, although Paraguay had asked particularly for his arrest. 


Father Talavera Fasting for Freedom. Freedom to practice his profession 
was the goal of Father Ram6n Talavera's latest hunger strike. The young Para- 
guayan priest* had been stripped of his priestly privileges of serving mass and 
preaching by Asunci6n's Archbishop Anfbal Mena Porta two years earlier (HAR, 
XII: 116). At that time he had been branded an undesirable influence and expelled 
from the country by the government of President Alfredo Stroessner. As January 
ended Father Talavera continued his fourth hunger strike of the past two years 
in a humble room in New York City. The priest hoped that his plight would thus 


"influence Christians to ask Bishop Mena or Pope John XXIII to reinstate me in 
the Church." 


Accusations, Complaints, and Denunciations. The head of Stroessner's Colo- 
rado Party, Jorge Gorostiaga, accused the governments of Argentina, Venezuela, 
and Cuba of aiding revolutionary Paraguayan groups. The accusation, made in a 
radio speech, declared that the several invasions of Paraguay by rebel forces in 
1960 had been launched from Argentina with the aid and encouragement of the Ar- 
gentine Government and financed by money from Cuba and Venezuela. Gorostiaga 
did not specify in what form the rebels were now being aided by these governments. 


From Venezuela came news that "certain" foreign correspondents were ac- 
cepting pay from Stroessner to suppress any news detrimental to the dictatorship 
and thus keeping "the truth about Paraguayan conditions" from the rest of the 


*Father Talavera is not a Jesuit, as the Hispanic American Report has 
erroneously said in the past. 


world. The same "informed [but unnamed] source" declared that guerrilla forces 
remained active in Paraguay, especially in the departments of Itapud, Alto Parané, 
and GaagazG, but Paraguayan newspapers had not dared to print any details of such 
activity. It was further stated that the new newspaper La Mafiana (HAR, XIII: 

925) had moderated its independent stand after its editor was "threatened with 
death" and that the Paraguayan people had heard of the rebels in the public press 
only as "Communist delinquents." 


From the other side of the political fence, several Communist Chinese or- 
ganizations, including the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, the Political Sci- 
ence and Law Association of China, and the All-China Journalists Association, 
issued a statement strongly condemning the dictatorial rule of Stroessner and his 
"fascist atrocities" against Paraguayan revolutionary and democratic forces. The 
statements said that the Paraguayan military dictatorial rule was carrying out 
"barbarous suppression and persecution" of the patriotic and democratic forces 
in an attempt to maintain its reactionary rule and that the "atrocities" were being 
carried out at the "direction of U.S. imperialism" and with its participation. The 
statement went on to claim that the United States wanted all of Paraguay as its 
strategic military base in Latin America. 


Paraguay lodged a "categorical and vigorous protest" with the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations over a Cuban statement that characterized the Paraguayan 
Government as "docile peons" led by orders from “the city on the Potomac." The 
statement had been made before the Council by Cuban Foreign Minister Ral Roa. 


Francia Paraguay. The government of Paraguay entered into an agreement 
with France whereby 250 French families from North Africa would colonize about 
20,000 acres of land in Paraguay. The new colony, Francia Paraguay, would be 
located in the Alto Paran& region of northeast Paraguay. 


Brazil-Paraguay Bridge Inaugurated. The new international bridge uniting 
Paraguay and Brazil was officially opened on January 27. According to President 
Stroessner, the 2,000-foot span across the Parand4 River opened a "great new door" 
in Paraguayan- Brazilian relations and signified the "start of an era of transcendental 
creative importance." Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek was Paraguay's 
honored guest for the inauguration festivities and was designated an "honorary citi- 
zen of Paraguay." Climaxing the ceremonies was an announcement that a Brazilian 
industrial exposition featuring "Overland" vehicles would open in Asuncién on Feb- 
ruary 3. 


New Economic Plan. Because of financial difficulties encountered in 1960, 
Paraguay had to impose a program of semi-austerity in an attempt to bolster its 
sagging economy. Economic missions from the Inter-American Development Bank 
and the World Bank examined conditions for granting development loans and stressed 
the need for important reforms in government banking and livestock policies in order 
to make such loans possible. According to the missions, the main areas for reform 
were the Banco de Paraguay, the rural credit institution, and the state Paraguayan 
Meat Corporation. The missions stated that the Banco de Paraguay should be re- 
organized to run on the basis of sound banking principles and without the political 
interference that in the past had loaded the institution with bad debts and reduced 
its credit capacity. The meat corporation was held to be a monopoly controlled by 
the Army and limiting the free marketing of cattle; it was recommended that it be 
run by ranchers instead of officers in the future. 
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Although Paraguay continued to have an unfavorable balance of trade and the 
cost of living was up 13% from the same period of 1960, prospects for 1961 were 
increasingly bright. Agricultural conditions had been favorable for the cotton, 
wool, and meat industries, and shipments of quebracho extract had begun again. 
These conditions, coupled with the opening of the new bridge, created increased 
optimism and confidence among Paraguayan officials. 


BRAZIL 


New Administration in Office. President-elect Janio Quadros concluded 
his extended European trip (HAR, XIII: 745, 836, 927), embarking from Portugal 
for Brazil aboard the small English freighter "Durango" on January 7. He took 
a taxi to the docks only a few minutes before sailing time so as to elude reporters, 
to whom he had promised a press conference on the following day. The Brazilian 
Ambassador in Lisbon, Francisco Negréo de Lima, explained that Quadros had 
gone by freighter so that he would be assured of privacy and rest on the voyage. 
Quadros landed at Santos on January 20 and went directly to his residence in Sao 
Paulo, where he held conferences for several days with his aides and with various 
governors, among them José de Magalhdes Pinto, governor-elect of Minas Gerais 
and chairman of the Uniio Democratica Nacional (UDN). Magalh&es Pinto told 
reporters that the UDN, which had been Quadros' principal support during the 
campaign (although Quadros had no party affiliation), still solidly backed the 
President-elect. 


Two days before his inauguration on January 31, Quadros made public the 
composition of his Cabinet. Two new posts were included, those of Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce and Minister of Mines and Electric Energy, which had been 
created by law in July 1960 to begin functioning on February 1, 1961. The former 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce became the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare (HAR, XIII: 486-87). The Ministers appointed by Quadros were: 


Foreign Affairs--Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco, son of the distinguished jurist 
Afranio de Melo Franco, born in Minas Gerais, a UDN senator from Rio de 
Janeiro, and a member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters; 


Treasury--Clemente Mariani Bittencourt, president of the Banco da Bahia, pro- 
fessor at the Bahia Law School since 1925, and former Minister of Health and 
Education under President Eurico Dutra; 


Justice and the Interior--Oscar Pedroso d'Horta, a lawyer, former state Secre- 
tary of Justice under Quadros in SAo0 Paulo, and one of Quadros' staunchest 
supporters in the presidential campaign; 


Labor and Social Welfare-- Francisco de Castro Neves, a lawyer specializing in 
labor law and a journalist, once editor of the newspapers A Noite and Ultima 
Hora, formerly served under Quadros in SAo Paulo; said to be the only "leftist" 
in the Cabinet, he was considered a supporter of Fernando Ferrari, the dissi- 
dent from the labor party Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) who ran unsuc- 
cessfully for Vice President in 1960, and an enemy of Vice President re-elect 
and labor boss Jodo ("Jango") Goulart; 


Agriculture--Romero Cabral da Costa, born into the old sugar aristocracy of 
Pernambuco, a lawyer, recommended by Governor Cid Sampaio of Pernambuco; 


Education-- Brfgido Fernandes Tinoco, a lawyer and journalist, former mayor of 
Niteréi, the capital of the state of Rio de Janeiro; 


Health-- Edgard Catete Pinheiro, a physician, member of the small labor party 
Partido Trabalhista Nacional in Pard4, completely unknown in political circles 
on the federal level; 


Transportation, Communications, and Public Works--Clovis Rangel Pestana, a 
civil engineer, member of the dissident, pro-J&nio section of outgoing Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek's Partido Social Democrf4tico (PSD) in Rio Grande 
do Sul; former Minister of Transportation under President Dutra; 


Industry and Commerce--Artur Bernardes Filho, son of former President Artur 
Bernardes, born in Minas Gerais, chairman of the Partido Republicano; 


Mines and Electric Energy--Jofo Agripino Filho, a lawyer and professor, cur- 
rently a UDN deputy from Parafba, opposition leader in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties during the latter part of Kubitschek's administration and considered for 
president of the Chamber; 


War--Marshal Odflio Denys, the only Minister to be retained from Kubitschek's 
Cabinet (HAR, XIII: 927); 


Navy--Admiral Sflvio Heck, promoted to the rank of admiral by Kubitschek, a 
former commander of the naval bases at Salvador and Recife, currently in the 
reserve, known for his anti-Communist activities; 


Air Force--Brigadier Gabriel Grum Moss, president of the Air Force Club and, 
according to the Correio da Manha, a friend of Sflvio Heck, a fact which may 
have influenced Quadros because of the rivalry between the Navy and the Air 
Force (see below). 


Another important appointment was that of Jofo Baptista de Leopoldo Figueiredo 
of SAo Paulo as president of the Banco do Brasil. 


According to the Correio da Manh&, the men chosen were something of a 
disappointment: some of them, such as Cabral da Costa (Agriculture), Tinoco 
(Education), and Catete Pinheiro (Health), were completely unknown, while some 
of the others were "too well known for them to live up to the expectations shown at 
the polls on October 3." O Estado de Sdo Paulo considered the military appoint- 
ments good but expressed gt general « disappointment with the other ministerial choices. 


Quadros and Vice President Goulart were inaugurated in Brasflia on Janu- 
ary 31. Upon assuming office, Quadros said concerning Kubitschek simply that he 
would be remembered for having maintained a democratic regime. A few hours 
later, however, after Kubitschek had left for a trip to Paris, Quadros made a radio 
speech to the nation in which he asserted that Kubitschek had brought Brazil near 
to economic collapse. The financial situation was "terrible," he said; the foreign 
debt was $3,800 million, with $600 million due to be repaid in 1961 and $1,400 mil- 
lion between 1961 and 1965. He also cited the huge budget and balance-of-payments 
deficits. Quadros promised that he would make no compromises in his program of 
sweeping out corruption. Many observers believed, however, that the President 
(and his trusty broom) would face stiff resistance to any programs of austerity and 
economic reform, especially from the opposition majority in Congress. 


Prior to Quadros' inauguration there was little political activity. The parties 
were biding their time, waiting for the new Cabinet to be announced and for indica- 
tions from Quadros of how he intended to treat the defeated parties. Vice President 
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re-elect Goulart, admittedly a political enemy of Quadros, also moved cautiously. 
Returning by way of Uruguay from a trip to Europe (HAR, XIII: 837, 928), he gave 
a press interview in Montevideo in which he said that, although he did not agree 
with Quadros' ideas, he would be willing to collaborate with the President-elect. 


Also before the inauguration, Kubitschek wished Quadros "the best of luck, " 
but at the same time did not lose an opportunity to point out the achievements of 
his administration. In response to the charge that his government had provoked 
Brazil's galloping inflation, Kubitschek, speaking before the Conselho Nacional de 
Economia, said that the start of the inflationary spiral antedated his administration. 
He also denied that his "program of goals" (such as energy and automobiles), which 
he had promised would give Brazil "50 years of progress in five," had contributed 
to inflation. He did state that the price spiral had been aggravated by congressional 
appropriations of nonexistent funds for pay raises for military and civilian person- 
nel, but he failed to mention that Congress was controlled by the government parties. 


Kubitschek had intended to spend the week prior to his successor's inaugura- 
tion in the interior, visiting Bananal Island, where a gigantic tourist attraction was 
in the making (HAR, XIII: 348), and opening a new bridge over the Tocantins River. 
However, he deemed it wise to cancel his trip and spend the time conferring with 
PSD leaders after Quadros declared to the press that he was planning to examine 
and publicly denounce the irregularities involved in recent mass appointments to 
the staffs of the Social Security Institutes and other government organs. The pro- 
nouncement gave Kubitschek good reason to be disturbed for during his five years 
in office, he had allowed Vice President Goulart and the PTB free reign with the 
institutes, and they had used them as political spoils, particularly through appoint- 
ments, to build up the PTB party machine. 


In August 1960, however, a law was passed reorganizing the institutes and 
taking the power of appointment away from the government and giving it to the so- 
cial security agencies themselves (HAR, XIII: 564-65). According to the new law, 
only one-third of the representatives in the autonomous councils ruling the various 
institutes were to be government appointees; one-third were to be elected by labor 
and one-third by management. The staffs of the institutes were to be appointed by 
these councils on the basis of competitive examinations. However, it also stipu- 
lated that the government should establish what jobs would be required to man the 
reorganized institutes. The government took advantage of this stipulation in the 
period before the new law went into effect to install political appointees en masse. 
O Jornal do Brasil estimated the number of new jobs created at 15,000, although 
government officials insisted that only 4,000 were appointed. What was more im- 
portant, once the law went into effect, these employees supposedly could not be 
removed by the incoming government, since the new law transferred the power of 
appointment to the social security agencies. Some said, in fact, that Jango and 
the PTB had only supported the new law because they wanted to take the institutes 
out of government control in case Quadros were elected. Under the law's provi- 
sions, the government representatives (in this case Janguistas appointed by Ku- 
bitschek) could not be removed for four years. The Janguistas hoped to control 
the election of the labor representatives and in this manner gain a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the councils. The removal of the institutes from government control 
would thus be, in effect, protection from Quadros, who had made clear his inten- 
tion to clean up social security. However, the Janguistas were apparently not al- 
ways successful in controlling the choice of the labor representatives, and since 
there was nothing to keep the autonomous councils from reviewing and removing 
the government appointees, particularly in those jobs which were supposed to be 
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filled by competition, in many cases the labor and management representatives 
ganged up on the government representatives and began to fire the new appointees 
as fast as they appeared for work. 


Many labor unions and other groups protested the creation of so many new 
jobs, pointing out that, since the institutes had not had enough money to provide 
adequate service before, the move would only aggravate the financial crisis. They 
also pointed out that the government was $554 million behind in its contributions to 
the social security funds. Quadros' pronouncement, however, was considered an 
indication that he did not intend to allow a continuation of the corruption which had 
characterized the institutes during Kubitschek's administration. 


Labor Unrest. Strikes and threats of strikes continued in January as a man- 
ifestation of popular discontent over rampant inflation and the disequilibrium caused 
by the new minimum wages decreed in October 1960 (HAR, XIII: 747-48). The 
12,000 railroad employees of the Réde Ferrovia do Nordeste, which serves the states 
from Alagédas to Rio Grande do Norte, struck for four days, returning to work after 
the company met their demand for immediate payment of the increase in wages due 
them because of the passage of the bill establishing wage parity for military and 
civilian personnel (HAR, XIII: 837-38). Employees of the rail line Estrada de Ferro 
Leopoldina also struck again, since they had not yet received the increase due them 
under the parity bill (HAR, XIII: 837, 928). Strike threats came also from workers 
on the SAo Paulo northwest railroad Estrada de Ferro Noroeste, city transport work- 
ers in S8o Paulo, and port workers. 


In SAo Paulo, firemen and members of the state police revolted because they 
considered their wages insufficient to live on. The strike, which lasted several 
days, was supported by the Communists and was considered particularly serious 
because the law enforcement officers defied the state governor, who had to call in 
Army units with machine guns and tanks to maintain order. Moreover, the Army 
men were reluctant to use violence against their cohorts. The Sdo Paulo uprising 
was preceded by an abortive revolt in the ranks of the Rio de Janeiro state police. 


Aircraft Carrier Dispute. A dispute between the Navy and the Air Force 
over which should command Brazil's one aircraft carrier, the "Minas Gerais," 
kept the vessel tied up in the Verolme Shipyard in Rotterdam, Holland, from De- 
cember 9 to January 13, piling up $20,000 per day in maintenance charges. Brazil 
had purchased the carrier from Great Britain and had had it extensively remodeled 
by Verolme for a total cost of $35 million. The dispute, which had also involved 
which branch of the Armed Forces should supply fliers for the aircraft aboard the 
carrier, was apparently decided in favor of the Navy. 


Growing Attention to the Northeast. A growing national consciousness of 
the problems of the economically depressed Northeast had been evident for some 
time. With the creation in December 1959 of the Superintendéncia do Desenvolvi- 
mento do Nordeste (SUDENE), emphasis had been placed for the first time on an 
integrated program of rehabilitation and development of the region. SUDENE, 
headed by the well-known economist Celso Furtado, was designed as a planning 
agency and also as the coordinating body for the some 19 federal institutions oper- 
ating in the Northeast, the principal one of which was the drought control bureau 
Departamento Nacional de Obras Contra as Sécas (DNOCS). 


In January a colloquium on the Northeast, organized by the law school of the 
Catholic University of Sio Paulo, was held inS&o Paulo. Among those who attended 
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were Pernambuco Governor Sampaio and Governor Juracy Magalhdes of Bahia, 
as well as important Sdo Paulo political and industrial leaders. The colloquium 
was of special significance because the Paulistas who attended acknowledged that 


the industrialized southern states could not afford to ignore the welfare of the 
Northeast. 


Drawing more sensational attention to the Northeast were the peasant 
leagues (HAR, XIII: 650, 839). The organizer of the leagues, Francisco Juliao, 

a state deputy in Pernambuco for the small Partido Socialista Brasileiro (PSB), 
announced in January that he and Vice President Goulart, who was also chairman 

of the PTB, had agreed after meeting together in Moscow to create a leftist bloc 

of peasants and workers and had envisioned the eventual fusion of the PTB and the 
PSB. Julifio hoped that this move would extend the influence of the peasant leagues, 
now represented only in Pernambuco and Parafba. Julifo stated in the leftist news- 
paper Ultima Hora that the objectives of his leagues were to work for land reform 
(liquidation of the remnants of feudalism in the Northeast) and to make the peasant 
masses politically articulate. According to the New York Times, he said that 
Brazil "urgently needed a revolution" but that peasant league leaders wanted it to 
be peaceful and within the democratic process, although he acknowledged that some 
incidents of violence would probably be inevitable. 


One of the principal accomplishments of the leagues to date had been the set- 
ting up of cooperatives on at least three former sugar estates. In 1954 the absentee 
owner of the "Galiléia" plantation in the municipio (county) of Vict6ria de Santo 
Antdo had raised rents to levels which the tenants could not pay. When the rent 
money was not forthcoming, he had ordered the tenants off the land, but they had 
refused to leave. With the aid of Julifio, they had formed a legal organization, the 
original "peasant league," and had gone to court. Finally in 1959, the Pernambuco 
government expropriated the estate in order to sell it on installments to the tenants. 
Two other estates had been acquired in a similar manner. The local police had 
persecuted the leagues, several clashes occurring in January. 


rially that the federal government take measures against the leagues, charging that 
they were subversive and that they were "preaching the seizure of privately-owned 
lands without due compensation." Juliao answered in an article in Ultima Hora, 
saying that the subversion of order was not in the leagues but in the system of large 
estates (latifindios). According to the New York Times, Julido received a tele- 


gram from Fidel Castro's 26th of July Movement in Cuba expressing its support for 
the "struggle of the Brazilian peasants." 


Sao Paulo Agrarian Reform. In recognition of the pressing need for land 
reform, SAo Paulo Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto signed into law anagrar- 
ian reform bill for the state (he called it an agrarian "revision," avoiding the word 
"reform"). It provided for a graduated tax scale on farms of over 125 acres, run- 
ning from 2% of the assessed value of areas up to 2,500 acres to 6% on areas of 
15,000 acres or more. Additional taxes would be applied if less than one-half the 
land were in use or if more than 15% were unforested; if more than four-fifths of 
the land were in use, taxes would be reduced by 40%. Landless persons could ac- 
quire plots of 125 acres, paying for them over a ten-year period. This property 


would come from subdivided public lands and from unused private lands bought or 
expropriated by the government. 


| 
* The respected conservative newspaper O Estado de So Paulo asked edito- 
| 
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Although the bill was generally praised as a step in the right direction, there 
were serious doubts raised as to whether it really began to solve the plight of the 
rural worker. Among the criticisms made was that the reform was aimed only at 
raising production, not at breaking up huge estates or even at distributing the wealth 
of extremely large landholders. It was pointed out that not many landholders would 
suffer from the tax penalty; among those who would were owners without sufficient 
capital to work all their land. Moreover, many landowners who were farming all 
their land would receive a decrease in taxes, even though they might be using the 
most primitive and unproductive methods of production. Landless persons would 
often be unable to meet the downpayment on the lands being sold, and there was in- 
sufficient provision for agrarian credit. Furthermore, because of the small amount 
of land to be made available, only a fraction of the landless peasants would be taken 
care of, even if they could acquire the needed capital. 


Agreements Reached with the United States. The United States and Brazil 
signed an extradition treaty closing Brazil as a haven for U.S. fugitives. Brazil 
was the last country in the Western Hemisphere to sign such a treaty with the United 
States. The U.S. Government also returned to Brazil in the form of a 40-year loan 
some $29 million paid for surplus U.S. wheat. Moreover, an agreement was made 


to furnish Brazil with an additional 18.4 million bushels of wheat valued at $34.5 
million. 


Petrobrés. Dissatisfied with the negative reports presented by U.S. geolo- 
gist Walter Link as to Brazil's future oil reserves (HAR, XIII: 929-30), the state 
oil monopoly Petrobras announced that it would employ staff geologists from the 
French Petroleum Institute. A new well was brought into production in Alagdas, 
but its production potential was not determined. 


Preliminary Census Report. According to the preliminary reports of the 
1960 census, Brazil's population was close to 68 million, and the country had an 
annual growth rate of 2 million. The most populous state was SAo Paulo with 12 
million inhabitants, an increase of 50% over 1950. The city of Sio Paulo surpassed 
Rio de Janeiro in population with 3.85 million inhabitants, as compared to the lat- 
ter's 3.5 million. The city of So Paulo had had a population of 1.2 million in 1940 
and of less than 2.2 million in 1950. 


Continued Financial Difficulties. Brazil ended the year practically devoid 
of dollars, although during 1960 the Banco do Brasil had continued its "swap" trans- 
actions (borrowing dollars against cruzeiros from private foreign sources to be 
redeemed later at a set rate of exchange), which offered temporary relief for the 
dollar shortage. From January to September 1960, exchange receipts from swaps 
were $140.6 million, and expenditures for the settlement of due swaps were $69.7 
million, yielding a net inflow of $70.9 million. Rundt's Market Reports commented 
that, in the long run, swap transactions only added to Brazil's already enormous 
foreign exchange debt. 


The free-market rate for the cruzeiro hit a new low of 241/235 to the dollar 
on January 18, although at the end of the month the rate was propped up to 233/227. 
In January 1960 it had been 193/187 to the dollar. 


Most economists agreed that, since Brazil already was almost insolvent, the 
solution to its financial problems could not lie in foreign loans without an accompa- 
nying program of austerity and currency stabilization. Quadros was expected to 

work along these more orthodox lines, which Kubitschek had refused to do. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Cuban Issue before the U.N. and Latin America. The United Nations Secu- 
rity Council met to consider Cuban charges that the United States was attempting 
to isolate Cuba from the other Latin American states and that a U.S. invasion of 
the island was imminent. In a diplomatic note requesting the meeting, Cuban For- 
eign Minister Radl Roa cited the recent diplomatic breaks by Peru and Guatemala 
as evidence of U.S. attempts to isolate Cuba and quoted from what he said was a 
State Department document asserting that the United States would intervene in Cuba 
to prevent Soviet rocket-launching bases from being installed. During the two days 
of stormy meetings, U.S. representative James J. Wadsworth labeled the Cuban 
charges "an Alice-in-Wonderland dream" and challenged Cuba to produce the neb- 
ulous document which was supposed to substantiate the charge of planned U.S. ag- 
gression. Stating that this was the third time in the last six months that Cuba had 
made similar charges, he suggested that the real purpose behind the Cuban move 
was to divert the world's attention from the activities in Laos of Cuba's new ally, 
the Soviet Union. 


A draft resolution was put forward by the Chilean and Ecuadorian delegates, 
Daniel Schweitzer and Leopoldo Benites, calling for the United States and Cuba to 
seek a peaceful solution to their differences; it was proposed in order to allay 
what the two delegates suspected was a genuine but unfounded Cuban fear of a U.S. 
invasion. A New York Times editorial supported this viewpoint, stating that al- 
though the Cuban charges might seem incredible to the United States, the simple 

yet paramount fact remained "that the Cuban revolutionary leaders do sincerely 
believe in the danger of an armed attack some day or other from the United States." 
The resolution was not pressed to a vote when it became apparent that all the per- 
manent members of the Security Council except the Soviet Union were opposed to it. 
Instead, the Council adjourned after two days without taking action on the Cuban is- 
sue, following the same procedure as in July and October when Castro had made 
similar charges before the United Nations (HAR, XIII: 490, 750-51). 


News of the break in diplomatic relations between the United States and Cuba 
(see CUBA) was received in Latin America with a certain degree of sympathy and 
understanding, the general view in official circles being that the United States had 
every right to break off relations. La Naci6én of Buenos Aires referred to the 
United States' "exemplary patience in the face of Castro's outrages."' The act did 
not produce the emotional reaction which previous U.S. proceedings against Castro- 
ism had been meeting in Latin America ever since its emergence on the international 
scene in January 1959. Instead the rupture provoked discussion as to whether the 
overall interests of the United States had been best served by the break, despite the 
gravity of the recent Cuban provocations, and whether it was advisable for Latin 
American countries to follow President Eisenhower's lead. New York Times cor- 
respondent Tad Szulc, noting this change of attitude in Latin America, wrote: "The 
very fact the debate over the U.S. break of relations with Cuba is being conducted 

on this level is illustrative of how greatly the climate that Dr. Castro once enjoyed 
in Latin America has changed." 


However, Castro still enjoyed a great deal of popularity among the masses, 
particularly among students and workers, and this was the major factor that in- 
fluenced governing circles against breaking relations with him. In Chile, President 
Alessandri's coalition government tried to play down the diplomatic crisis lest the 
Castro issue might be used against it in the March elections (see CHILE). Other 
Latin American Presidents, such as Betancourt of Venezuela and Frondizi of Ar- 
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gentina, had to walk the tightrope between allowing the continuation of Castro's 
red-tinged revolutionary exportations and antagonizing the still numerous Fidelista 
masses. Colombia and Venezuela solved the dilemma by discontinuing relations 
with Cuba, recalling ambassadors but avoiding the final step of formally breaking 
off diplomatic relations (HAR, XIII: 627, 894). 


Sanctions against Dominican Republic Approved. The Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States (OAS) voted limited economic sanctions against the 
Dominican Republic on January 4. The adoption of the extended sanctions had been 
urged at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the OAS in August 1960 (HAR, XIII: 
572). A special committee had been set up to discuss the feasibility of such sanc- 
tions, but a vote on the issue had been postponed in December (HAR, XIII: 932). 

The tally showed 14 to 1 in favor of the sanctions, with six abstentions. Argentina, 
Brazil, Guatemala, Haiti, Paraguay, and Uruguay abstained, while the Dominican 
Republic cast the dissenting vote. The resolution recommended that OAS member 
states cut off the export of oil, oil products, trucks, and spare parts to the Domin- 
ican Republic. It was felt that this specific prohibition would exert pressure on the 
Dominican Republic because most of these supplies were obtained in the Hemisphere, 
and it was assumed that the average citizen would be spared hardship. The effective- 
ness of the sanctions was another question. The abstaining countries presumably 
would not join in the embargo. The U.S. Department of Commerce announced that 

it would enforce it as of January 20, requiring all exporters of the banned items to 
get government permission before making shipments to the Dominican Republic. It 
was indicated that permission generally would be denied, but the language of the an- 
nouncement suggested that applications to export auto parts might be dealt with less 
rigidly. In voting for the sanctions, the United States pointed out that "no change 

has taken place in the attitude of the Dominican Government toward the fundamental 
principles of the inter-American system."' Cuba voted with the United States, but 

the Cuban delegate Quintin Pino Santos stressed that this should by no means be 
construed as a vote for the United States but rather as one against a despotic gov- 
ernment (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC and VENEZUELA). 


Canadian Interest in Latin America Increasing. Canada announced that it 
had decided to establish diplomatic relations with Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. One ambassador would represent Canada in the four countries, resid- 
ing in Costa Rica and making periodic visits to Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
Until the four countries sent permanent representatives to Ottawa, their Washington 
ambassadors would also conduct their relations with Canada. 


In another move showing the increased Canadian interest in Latin American 
affairs, Secretary of State for External Affairs Howard Green told the House of 
Commons that Canada for the first time would send an observer to the 11th Inter- 
American Conference which was scheduled to open in Quito, Ecuador, on May 24 
(see ECUADOR). There had been persistent pressure from Latin America for 
Canada to join the OAS, and it was understood that Green was in favor of such a 
move. However, Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, vacationing in Jamaica, pointed 
to the ties linking his country with the Commonwealth and affirmed that Canada would 
not join the OAS. He indicated that he thought the diplomatic channels already in ex- 
istence sufficient. Concerning Canada's trade with Cuba, he asserted that the in- 
tercourse would be continued but said that strategic materials would be excluded 
and the re-export of U.S. articles to Cuba prohibited. 


Kennedy Administration and Latin America. In his State of the Union mes- 
sage President Kennedy pledged to support a "new alliance for progress" with 


Latin America to drive off the possibility of foreign domination and tyranny in the 
Hemisphere. Concerned primarily about the actions of Castro, he stated that the 
United States had no objection to the social and economic aims of the Cuban people, 
but was concerned solely with the Communist attempts to exploit the situation. He 
recommended the full appropriation by Congress of the $500 million pledged by the 
Act of Bogoté (HAR, XIII: 654), the creation of a new inter-departmental task force 
to coordinate Latin American affairs, the sending of a Food for Peace mission to 
Latin America to study ways in which U.S. food surpluses might alleviate hunger 
and malnutrition, and the strengthening of the OAS. 


However, while selecting officers for the State Department, Kennedy delayed 
in choosing men for the Latin American posts. It was believed that a variety of 
men, including Chester Bowles, Adolf Berle, and Puerto Rico's Governor Mufioz 
Marin, had been offered the post of Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs and that all had refused. The job was finally assigned to the incumbent, 
Thomas C. Mann, for a temporary period of six months. Mann had also been of- 
fered the office permanently by Kennedy but had turned it down because of overwork. 


Berle, one of those earlier considered for the position of Assistant Secretary 
of State, was appointed chairman of the Latin American Task Force proposed by 
Kennedy in his inaugural address. A New York lawyer and Columbia University 
professor with long experience in Latin American affairs, he had turned down the 
Assistant Secretary post because he believed the job's low status in the State Depart- 
ment was inadequate to support the responsibility of the position. Berle was to head 
an inter-departmental group coordinating all Latin American affairs. He would be 
subject directly to Secretary of State Rusk and thus would function outside the State 
Department's control. Other members of the group were to be Thomas C. Achilles, 
State Department counselor; William Bundy, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 


for International Security; and Mann. Lincoln Gordon, Harvard Business School 
professor, was named counselor. 


Following his election, Kennedy had also called upon Berle and Gordon to 
head a committee of six experts to report to him on Latin American affairs. Fin- 
ishing its study before the inauguration, the group recommended that the United 
States support social movements, even revolutionary movements, but at the same 
time it recommended a firm stand against Communist invasion of the Hemisphere. 
It also suggested that methods other than the firm banking policies of the Export- 
Import Bank be found in making loans to Latin American countries, that flexibility 
be extended to nations not fully accepting the free enterprise concept, that U.S. 


trade barriers be lowered, and that Latin American nations be encouraged to cut 
armament expenditures. 


Two Puerto Ricans were included in the plans of the U.S. President. Arturo 
Morales Carri6n, at present the Commonwealth Under Secretary of State, was 

chosen to fill the post of Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. In an appointment which the New York Times called "a truly brilliant 
idea,"' the 38-year-old man, a product of both Puerto Rican and U.S. schooling, 
was called upon to help bridge the gap in Latin American and U.S. relations. A 
graduate of the University of Puerto Rico and holder of a Ph.D. from Columbia 

University, Morales Carrién had taught at both of these institutions, had represented 


Puerto Rico at many international conferences, and was a close friend of Governor 
Mufioz Marfn. 
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As a result of meetings with Kennedy and Rusk, Mufioz Marfn also became 
involved in the future projects of the U.S. State Department for Latin America. 
After talks in New York and Washington, he agreed to make Puerto Rico "a meet- 
ing place and workshop for the United States and its Latin American neighbors for 
solving mutual problems and planning great achievements."" The success of 
Mufioz Marfn's "Operation Bootstrap" with its steady economic development since 
1948 would provide U.S. politicians with a sturdy example of economic achievement 
which could be held up as a powerful alternative to the method of reform followed 
in Cuba. However, the comparison had certain limitations, for since Puerto Rico 
was a part of the United States, it had received many economic and fiscal advan- 
tages which could not be duplicated in other Latin countries. Nevertheless, coming 
from a country of Spanish culture and aware of the need for development programs 
and price stabilization, Mufioz Marfn seemed likely to be an important adviser for 
the Kennedy administration. 


Latin American Loans and Grants. The U.N. Special Fund was expected to 
contribute more than $13 million to the realization of 11 new projects in Latin 
America. The fund's director general, Paul Hoffman, had already recommended 
the plans, and an 11-country committee, including representatives of Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, and Peru, was meeting to give final approval to the expenditures. 
The 11 Latin American projects were included in a list of 41 investments, totaling 
$36 million, for the entire world. The largest Latin American grant, which fund 
officials believed would benefit the whole Latin American area, amounted to over 
$4 million and was designated for the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences in Costa Rica. Previous to 1960 a total of $16 million had been spent for 24 
projects in Latin America. 


The publication of the loans and guarantees granted by the Export-Import 
Bank in the calendar year 1960 showed that a large share of the transactions had 
been with Latin America. The bank made 712 loans, totaling $897 million, to 99 
countries; of these, Latin America received 285 credits and allotments, amounting 
to $364 million. The Export-Import Bank, a U.S. Government agency established 
in 1935, gives money exclusively for the purchase of U.S. industrial products, 
equipment, and related services; since the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, it has been able to receive up to 25% repayment in the local 
currencies of the various countries. In 1960 the number of loans made to Latin 
America showed an increase of 35% over 1959. Bank president and chairman Sam- 
uel C. Waugh stated that the growth was due to an innovation introduced by the bank 
in May 1960 through which political risk guarantees were made availabje to U.S. 
shippers for any loan covering a period up to 180 days. Commercial banks and in- 
surance companies, once authorized by the Export-Import Bank, were to act as 
agents issuing political risk guarantees on the loans made. By December 31, nearly 
13,000 individual shipments were declared under the new policy, with a preponderant 
number going to Latin America. Bank officials said that the number of contracts 
issued was considerably larger than had been expected of a program little more than 
six months old. 


Sugar Question Once More before U.S. Congress. Sugar legislation, which 
had caused some all-night sessions in the 86th Congress, was likely to give the in- 
coming Congress some more headaches. The present law would expire on March 31. 
A major source of trouble was the extent to which the Dominican Republic should be 
allowed to share in the profits from the protected U.S. market. It had received 
the lion's share of Cuba's re-allocated quota (HAR, XIII: 936), much to the embar- 
rassment of the U.S. State Department. The existing legislation, while giving the 


President power to determine the Cuban quota, did not enable him to prevent the 
Dominican Republic from getting its share of the spoils. Just before leaving of- 
fice, President Eisenhower sent a bill to Congress that would extend the present 
legislation through 1961, giving the Dominican Republic its normal quota but cut- 
ting it out of a share in the former Cuban quota. An extension of the existing law 
to a maximum of 21 months was favored by nearly all groups involved in the issue. 
Such a move would give Congress time to consider new long-range legislation on 
the subject, and it would assure normal sugar supplies for the next few months, a 
problem about which the Department of Agriculture had expressed concern. 


One of the important figures in the legislative struggle would be Harold D. 
Cooley (Dem., North Carolina), chairman of the House Agricultural Committee. 
While favoring extension of the present law through 1962, he was opposed to giving 
the Dominican Republic less than its share of the Cuban spoils as provided under 
the existing law. On this point he seemed to have the support of Allen J. Ellender 
(Dem., Louisiana), chairman of the Senate Agricultural Committee. Their argu- 
ment ran that it was not a question of whether the United States approved of Tru- 
jillo but of whether his regime was useful in the anti-Communist cause, and they 
expressed fear that any cut in the sugar quota would weaken the Trujillo govern- 
ment. 


The domestic producers apparently did not have any objection to an extension 
of the act, and the Dominican issue seemed to be of almost no interest to them. 
However, they made it clear that they would eventually like a larger share in the 
domestic market. This view was supported by members of the House Agricultural 
Committee, among them Ross Bass (Dem., Tennessee). Assuming that the increase 
of their quota was a permanent one and that Cuba in no event would regain its mar- 
ket, sugar-cane growers in Florida were buying up land and undertaking a consid- 
erable expansion of their production. The beet-sugar producers moved more 
cautiously, awaiting congressional action. Some circles advocated the scrapping 
of the quota system altogether and its replacement with a simple protective tariff, 
arguing that the system of quota allotments to foreign countries had often caused 
dissatisfaction. 


On the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, the new No. 8 world sugar fu- 
tures contract was put into operation; it was intended to take the place of the sus- 
pended No. 4 contract, which had covered Cuban sugars and had previously been 
the basis for the “official world spot price. In order to effect its stabilization 
aims, the International Sugar Council must make quota allocations on the basis of 
a price yardstick most accurately reflecting world sugar values. With the an- 
nouncement of the new contract, Cuba for the first time in modern sugar operations 
had lost its position as a world price-maker. The fact remained, however, that it 
was the world's major sugar exporter and that any dumping action of its surplus 
might have disastrous consequences for the world market price. Lawrence W. Myers, 
director of the sugar division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, pointed out 
that the expansion of sugar production was proceeding at three times the rate of 
world population growth, and he warned that this upward trend in output, coupled 
with growing surpluses in Communist hands, could create future crises. 


New Stabilization Plan for Coffee; Dumping Feared. The International Cof- 
fee Study Group released proposals for a long-term International Coffee Agree- 
ment. Such an agreement, including both coffee-producing and coffee-importing 
countries, had first been proposed at the meeting of Ministers of Finance or Econ- 
omy convoked by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council of the OAS and 


held at Petropolis, Brazil, in November and December 1954 (HAR, VII, No.11: 41). 
Several agreements had been concluded in the following years, among them the Latin 
American Coffee Agreement; and a Coffee Study Group had been set up. In Septem- 
ber 1959 an international agreement was signed by 15 Latin American countries and 
some African countries. The agreement was valid for one year but was extended 

in January 1960 to run until September 30, 1961 (HAR, XIII: 753). 


The current recommendation put forward by the Coffee Study Group provided 
that present and future surpluses would be placed under international controls; that 
the system of export quotas would be continued; that buffer stock operations would 
protect the market and the consumer; that importing countries would be asked to 
make substantial financial contributions and under certain conditions to impose im- 
port controls; and that a reduction of output would be encouraged. Assistant Secre- 
tary Mann, the U.S. representative in the group, related that the United States--the 
world's largest coffee consumer--was aware of the need to stabilize prices, and he 
expressed the hope that the new administration would place the proposal under im- 
mediate consideration. The group set up a committee to recommend ways and 
means of expediting action leading toward a long-term agreement. 


The Department of Agriculture estimated the 1960-61 coffee crop at 68.8 mil- 
lion bags with an exportable supply of 55.5 million bags. The sharpest percentage 
gain in recent years had been registered by Africa. Prices showed a downward 
trend, the depressed price of Latin American coffee making the inexpensive Afri- 
can beans less attractive. The price of Santos 4, the basic Brazilian grade, had 
dropped from 57.3¢ a pound in 1957 to 48.9¢ in 1958 to 36.5¢ in 1959; the pres- 
ent quotation was about 37¢. 


A study of future coffee production and consumption indicated that the 1961-62 
production would be not more than 75 million bags but that the 1962-63 output might 
reach 81 million. In 1964-65 a high of 84 million bags would be reached, followed 
by some years of lower output levels. Consumption was expected to rise from 
53.5 million bags in 1960 to 62.9 in 1965 and to about 72.7 million by 1970. In 
order to stimulate an increase in coffee consumption, the Federaci6én Nacional de 
Cafeteros de Colombia was engaged in a propaganda campaign in the United States 
stressing the better quality of Colombian coffee, and it seemed to be having some 
success. 


Another threat to coffee stabilization would be the dumping of surpluses by 
Communist countries. There had been some excitement recently over a Bulgarian 
action by which much of a 75,000-bag sale of coffee from Uganda had ultimately 
wound up being sold in the United States. The export quotas under the international 
agreement applied only to the so-called traditional markets, allowing the member 
countries to export any quantity to "new market" nations, provided that it not be 
re-exported to the traditional markets. Since Bulgaria had violated this provision, 
it was expected that action would be taken to strike that nation from the list of new 
markets and to subtract the re-exported amount from Uganda's original quota. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PUERTO RICO? 
by 
Salvatore J. Adamo 


Two days before Thanksgiving 1960, in the windy city of Chicago, Arch- 
bishop Davis of San Juan, Puerto Rico, said: "Recent statements reported in the 
Press as coming from the Chancery Office of the San Juan Archdiocese were not 
authorized by the Archbishop of San Juan, and therefore are without effect. No 
sanctions or canonical penalties were ordered and no one is to be refused the 
Sacraments or offices of the Church. The Clergy has been instructed to exact no 
special penance, much less public penance, for statements and actions now past 
and influenced by the passions and prejudices. . . of partisan politics. No Catholic 
is to be punished canonically for disobedience. To all is extended the pardon they 
desire and the peace which must prevail for good civil order and religious life." 
Thus the curtain came down on the drama of Church and State relations in Puerto 
Rico, 1960. 


For many reasons a review of this strange drama is in order. It was sur- 
rounded by confusing and conflicting statements at almost every turn. It resur- 
rected the old charge in America that Catholics are bent on controlling the govern- 
ment as soon as they achieve a sizable majority. It brought to a painful end the 
ancient American-Catholic tradition of noninterference in politics on the part of 
the hierarchy. It provided the professional anti-Catholic with the best piece of 
propaganda since the Spanish Civil War. Wherefore, it deserves a careful autopsy 
before history embalms it. 


Let us return to the words of Archbishop Davis. They were an apparent re- 
buke to an overzealous Chancery staff which had issued, a few days earlier, a rather 
harsh decree. That decree instructed the priests of the Archdiocese of San Juan on 
how to deal with those Catholic voters who disobeyed the Episcopal precept to vote 
against the Partido Popular Democrdtico (PPD). It stated in part: "A Catholic 

who publicly despises and disobeys legitimate ecclesiastical authority commits a 
public offense. . . and should be considered a public sinner, unworthy of publicly 
receiving the Sacraments. . . until he gives public reparation of scandal." And 


arrayed behind the decree, giving it powerful artillery support, were Canons 2331, 
2344, 855, and 2365. 


What preceded all this fury? Well, the running battle between the Catholic 
hierarchy of Puerto Rico and Governor Mufioz Marfn's PPD, which had simmered 
for more than a decade, finally exploded, after the publication of the party's plat- 
form, into total war. A pastoral letter was the hierarchy's retaliation to the 

PPD plank on religion and politics. On October 23, the pastoral letter was read 

in every Catholic Church of the ill-starred island. It charged: "The clergy are 
not even conceded the right to protest against political acts harmful to religion, 
morality and doctrine."' In fact, anyone who reads the platform carefully will have 
to stretch its language very far to make it say anything close to that. Not only that, 
but among the first pages of the English translation of the platform we find this 
sentence: "We fully respect the right of other Puerto Ricans to disagree with us." 


Further on, the pastoral letter stated: "It is evident that the PPD's philos- 
ophy is anti-Christian and anti-Catholic and that it is based on the modern heresy 
that the popular will decides what is moral and immoral." Saying so will make it 
so? For what is said to be evident is not evident at all. Nowhere does the platform 
say anything which coincides with that charge. This is what the platform did say: 
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"Only those acts which the general consensus of Puerto Ricans considers immoral 

. . can be prohibited with punishment." It did not say the popular will decides 
what is moral or immoral. It said in effect that a government should not enact 
punitive laws on matters which many citizens do not consider immoral. Otherwise, 
such a government would be inviting civil strife. What the platform was speaking 
about was the basis for civil legislation. It did not pretend to identify the source 
of religion and morality. As clear as this distinction was, it simply was over- 
looked. 


The pastoral letter continued: "Conscious of our duty as Bishops of the 
Catholic Church and aware of the seriousness of our action at this precise moment, 
we say that the PPD's official program. . . obliges us to condemn its philosophy and 
warn Catholics that they cannot vote for any [such] party."' With those solemn 
words they opened a conflict that made all their previous disagreements with the 
government seem like a lovers' quarrel. 


We must keep in mind that the precept to vote against the PPD was based 
mainly on the Episcopal interpretation of the party's platform. While no Catholic 
may dispute the authority of a Bishop as an official teacher of the Church on faith 
and morals, there is room to contest the accuracy of anyone's analysis of facts 
and meanings. A crucial factor in the dispute that was brushed aside was simply 
this: Did the party platform say what the Bishops of Puerto Rico protested that it 
said? No, it did not. 


Was it any wonder, then, that the Mayoress of San Juan, a devout Catholic, 
was shocked? Should we condemn Governor Mufioz Marfn for describing the pas- 
toral letter as "incredible medieval interference’? For here was an amazing ex- 
ample of the inability of educated men to draw precise inferences. The one excusing 
factor was that the whole situation was over-charged with emotion. 


Let us continue. The drama shaped up swiftly as a melodrama. Thus, Arch- 
bishop Davis expressed the view that acceptance of the pastoral letter was a "matter 
between a Catholic and his conscience."' On the basis of that statement, an official 
of the Boston Chancery said that no sin was involved if anyone, after conscientious 
consideration, decided to disregard its directives. Cardinal Spellman, the ranking 
U.S. prelate, said simply and correctly after examining both statements, "That's 
right; I agree." 


At this point the audience was ready to put on its collective hat and go home, 
pondering over the strange things it had heard. Suddenly, the curtain went up for 
Act Two. Everyone hurried back to his seat; for the best was yet to come. 


Bishop McManus of the Diocese of Ponce, Puerto Rico, began by issuing a 
statement that bristled with canon law. Said he, "Canon 329 of the Code of Church 
Law makes it clear that each Bishop rules his own diocese. Canon 385 makes it 
clear that it is the right and duty of each bishop to govern his diocese in spiritual 
and temporal matters with legislative, judicial and coercive powers in accord with 
Church laws." Finally, he made the point: "I consider that any cooperation in dis- 
obedience of this prohibition is a sin." Well, then, it was not a matter for a Cath- 
olic to decide in his own conscience, as Archbishop Davis had implied. Why had 
not Archbishop Davis made this clear from the beginning? 


In spite of this declaration, neither the Boston Chancery nor Cardinal Spellman 
recanted. Obviously, they were not impressed with the Bishop's familiarity with 


canon law. Nor were they concerned that Governor Mufioz Marfn was exploiting 
their remarks with devastating effect by simply asking the voters to choose between 
what a great Cardinal in the United States had said and what their own bishops were 
proclaiming so belligerently. The day after the election the choice of the people of 
Puerto Rico became painfully clear. 


Meanwhile, Archbishop Vagnozzi, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
commented: "I can say, however, that the Catholic Bishops of the United States 
have never taken any position similar to that taken by the Bishops of Puerto Rico. 

I am confident also that no such action would ever be taken by the hierarchy in this 
country.'' Cardinal Cushing underlined those words with: "It would be totally out 
of step with the American tradition for ecclesiastical authority here to dictate the 
political voting of citizens." The warning flags were flying, but the Bishops of 
Puerto Rico were in no mood for warnings. 


So, on October 30, they issued another pastoral letter. In it they reiterated 
their condemnation of the PPD and also clarified the question of sin. They all now 
agreed that it was a sin to disregard their precept, a sin of disobedience. And that 
is the heart of the matter. 


Angered, the Mayoress of San Juan insisted that she would vote for her party 
with a clear conscience. She would not give up her party and she would not give up 
the Sacraments. And that was that. In due time, she was reminded, indirectly, 
about Canon 385 wherein is written the rights of bishops to legislate within their 
own dioceses. It was a classic instance of an irresistible force clashing with an 
immovable object. 


To compound the confusion, Time magazine of November 28 quoted a top 
Vatican official (are their names and positions top secret?) as saying, "Bishops 
are mortals and can be mistaken. If the Bishops are wrong in this case, the voter 
in good faith has not sinned by voting, but he has sinned in disobeying his Bishop." 
Now if this paradox had been pushed to its logical conclusion it would have startled 
even a stalwart like Chesterton. For the corollary of that remark is, "On the 
other hand, if the citizen disregards his own conscientious conviction, then he also 
sins. Whatever such a person may do, he is boundto sin." Incredible? And poor 
theology to boot. 


There seemed to be no way out--apart from surrendering one's franchise-- 
unless there was a loophole in the Bishops' use of their authority. I believe there 
was such a legitimate avenue of escape. I do not believe the Bishops of Puerto 
Rico used their authority validly. Consequently, the Catholic citizens of Puerto 
Rico were not conscience-bound to obey them. 


What are the reasons for saying this? First of all, the Bishops of Puerto 
Rico misunderstood and misjudged the meaning of the PPD platform. Their con- 
demnation, then, was directed against a fiction, the fiction that the PPD attributed 
to the people the power to decide morality! It was as though a confessor tried to 
absolve a person who came to confession for advice only. The priest certainly had 
the power to absolve but what was there to absolve when no sins had been presented? 
The Bishops, too, have the power to legislate on moral matters, but how valid is 
any Episcopal precept if it is aimed at a mirage rather than a true moral situation? 
Wherefore, in Puerto Rico, the authority of the Bishops was valid, but the use of 
their authority was not. 
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Consider further their condemnation of the PPD because it permitted legally 
the practice of birth control, divorce, and eugenic sterilization as well as encour- 
aging common-law marriages. These were proposed as cumulative reasons for 
their denunciation of the PPD. The best way to judge the justice of such a con- 
demnation is to contrast it with traditional Papal policy on similar matters. Thus, 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical on Human Liberty wrote: 'The Church does not forbid 
public authority to tolerate what is at variance with truth and justice, for the sake 
of avoiding some greater evil, or of obtaining or preserving some greater good." 
And Pius XII told a group of Italian jurists in 1953: 'The duty of repressing moral 
and religious error cannot therefore be an ultimate norm of action. In some cir- 
cumstances, the better policy seems to be toleration of error in order to promote 
greater good." Is not Rome a safer and superior guide for the conscientious Cath- 
olic citizen? 


The wise words of St. Thomas Aquinas could have served as a calm, cool 
guide. Long ago he wrote: "Human laws do not forbid all vices. . . but only the 
more grievous vices. . . and chiefly those that are to the hurt of others, without 
the prohibition of which human society could not be maintained: thus, human law 
prohibits murder, theft and suchlike." (I-II, q.96, a.2c.) Note now the similarity 
of the words of the PPD platform: "The democratic philosophy of our party implies 
that only those acts--such as murder, theft, perjury and so forth-- which the gen- 
eral consensus of Puerto Rican opinion considers immoral can be prohibited with 
sanctions..." 


The most unusual criticism of all was the charge that the PPD was encour- 
aging common-law marriages. How were they doing this? Well, it seems they 
had enacted a law legitimizing children born out of wedlock if their parents mar- 
ried subsequently. To see most clearly the incredibility of such criticism, mull 
over these words of Canon 1116 of the Church's code: "Offspring are legitimized 
by the subsequent marriage of their parents, whether newly contracted or convali- 
dated. .."' Do we condemn Caesar for following in the footsteps of Peter? 


Last but not least, had the Bishops of Puerto Rico really wished to be benev- 
olent rulers of their people, they could have suspended their precept pending an 
appeal to Rome after the Governor and the Mayoress of San Juan had indicated 
their desire to seek a higher judgment. While there may not be any specific laws 
governing such a procedure, there certainly are analogous situations referred to 
in the book of the Code which treats of penalties and censures. Even though the 
pastoral letter was not technically a Church penalty in its preceptive parts, yet it 
came down to that. For it attacked the reputation of all Catholics in the PPD and 
threatened their leaders with political extinction. Instead of suspending their pre- 
cept, pending an appeal, the hierarchy of Puerto Rico behaved like a court of last 
resort. 


In the midst of all their fulminating, the Bishops of Puerto Rico also dis- 
played an amazing unconcern for the Church in the United States. Indeed, Bishop 
McManus' reference to Canon 329 was a blunt reminder to the hierarchy in the 
United States to tend to its own business. The fighting mood was certainly on 
them. They ignored the fact, however, that many of their people come to large 
U.S. cities--particularly New York City--and are well cared for by other spiritual 
Shepherds. To have even hinted that men like Cardinal Spellman were outsiders 
and intruders was less than fair. 


There are muscular champions of Catholic Action who praise the Bishops 
of Puerto Rico for what they did and see in their act a parallel to the Holy See's 
condemnation of the Communist Party in Italy and elsewhere. The comparison 
limps; as a matter of fact, it is dead on its feet. The Communist Party is an avowed 
enemy of all religion, and of the Catholic Church in particular. The PPD is not, 
never was, and let us hope, never will be. How could they be when their platform 
states: "We affirm in the life of our people a deep and Christian sense of equality 
among all creatures of God on earth regardless of race, color or economic cir- 
cumstances. ..' Is that how an anti-Christian, anti-Catholic party speaks? 


When we consider all these things, what else can Catholics do but bow their 
heads in sorrow over the strange events that erupted in Puerto Rico. Also, they 
owe it to their fellow- Americans to deplore what happened in Puerto Rico--because 
it was deplorable. And such will always be the case whenever Churchmen prefer 

the ways of power to the ways of persuasion. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R.H. 


The McGraw-Hill ILLUSTRATED WORLD GEOGRAPHY. Edited by Frank Deben- 
ham and William A. Burns. New York. McGraw-Hill. 1960. Pp. 519. $15.00. 


A product of Anglo-American scholarship, this volume is a must for almost 
every reference library. It is organized essentially on a country basis, and the 
articles on the various countries of the world will be of the utmost value to schol- 
ars in a variety of disciplines. The physical presentation of the book is most 
pleasing. The text is illustrated with photographs and maps, and a series of 
colored views give a peculiar liveliness to the whole volume. 


James Johnson Sweeney and Josep Lluis Sert. ANTONI GAUDI. New York. 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. 192. $15.00. 


By a curious coincidence, two books appeared almost simultaneously in the 
United States in praise of the Catalan architect Antoni Gaudf (1852-1926), whose 
flowing and distorted neo-Gothic lines perplex the ordinary lover of architecture. 
Just before this volume appeared, Braziller published a book on Gaudf by George 
Collins. Sweeney, who was until recently the director of the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum in New York, has cooperated in this volume with a Catalan, Josep 
Lluis Sert, who is Dean of the Faculty of Design at Harvard University. Undoubtedly 
we owe to Sert the theory that Gaudf was a direct heir to the Catalan tradition, and 
it is in this spirit that much of the book is written. The whole book is indeed a 
fine illustrated treatise on the history of Catalan art, but it requires an unusually 
willing disposition to see Gaudf as the heir to the great Catalan medieval architec- 
ture. However, even the skeptics can take delight in the beautiful illustrations 
which accompany the well-printed text. 


Philip Kappel. JAMAICA GALLERY. Boston. Little, Brown. 1960. Twenty- 
five plates with text on opposite page. $7.50. 


Philip Kappel is well known for the collection of engravings of New Orleans 
which he gathered into a book entitled Louisiana Gallery. He has now collected 
his impressions of Jamaica in a similar book, which will please the art-lover, al- 
though it will contain little that is new for the specialist in West Indian affairs. 


Hermann Leicht. PRE-INCA ART AND CULTURE. NewYork. Orion. 1960. 
Pp. 253. $6.95. 


The German original of this work was published in Zurich (Orell Fussli 
Verlag) in 1944; the translation is by Mervyn Savill. Professor Leicht is well 
known as a popularizer of art history, his Art History of the World having ap- 
peared in many languages. Pre-Inca Art and Culture is a well-written study 
which concentrates on the Chimu civilization that flourished on the northern coast 
of Peru from the beginning of the Christian era until the Middle Ages, when the 
Chimus were overcome by the Incas. At that time their moon-worship was sup- 
planted by the Incan sun-worship. Professor Leicht is primarily concerned with 
Chimu art and its relations to society and mythology. His discussions are illus- 
trated with a considerable number of excellent photographs. In brief, this book 
should please both the specialist and the general reader. 


Alfred Métraux. HAITI. BLACK PEASANTS AND VooDoo. New York. Universe 
Books. 1960. Pp. 110. $8.50. 


The French original of this study was translated into English by Peter 
Lengyel. Physically, this volume of photographs and text printed in Switzerland 

is a bibliophile's delight. The anthropologist who knows that Alfred Métraux is 
one of the world's leading authorities on Haiti will be happy to have this descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of the mornes (hills) of Haiti. However, the general reader 
will begin to wonder if we have not heard enough of the fascination of the Negro 
culture of Haiti. These long descriptions of the absurd rites of voodoo provide 
excellent material for the Marxist contention that religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple and that humanity would be much better off without it. Indeed, it is hard to 
read this volume without reaching the conclusion that Haitian "culture" is a blot 
on the face of the globe and that Haiti itself would be much better off if everything 
it stands for could be wiped out. This might deprive anthropologists of some of 
their quaint documentation, but the world was not made to amuse anthropologists. 


Paul Horgan. GREAT RIVER. The Rio Grande in North American History. New 
York. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. First edition, 1954. Reprinted as one volume, 
1961. Pp. 1020. $9.00. 


This monumental work first appeared in 1954 in two volumes; the first was 
entitled "Indians and Spain," the second "Mexico and the United States." The 

story of the river which separates Mexico from the United States is of great epic 
import, and in this fat volume it is told in a dramatic and scholarly way. 


Fodor's Modern Guides. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. New York. David McKay. 
1961. Pp. 440. $4.95. 


This new edition of Fodor's Modern Guide of Spain and Portugal follows the 
pattern of the whole series. It is written in an interesting way, and the text is 
illustrated with maps, as well as with black-and-white and colored photographs. 
The only weakness is that the descriptions are phrased in a rather breathless way 
in order to stimulate the tourist. It lacks the equanimity and the solid scholarship 
of the old Baedekers. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY NEWS 
Members of the Society are invited to send in items for this section. 


Professor Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers University has agreed to serve 
on the Advisory Board, succeeding Professor William S. Stokes. Professor 


Alexander's knowledge of political parties in Latin America will make his coun- 
sel most valuable. 


Our distinguished Assistant Editor, Sir Harold Mitchell, has been spending 


the year in Europe preparing a book on the administration of European territories 
in the Caribbean. We miss him. 


Luis Enrique Osorio, for several years the head of the Colombian section 
of the Hispanic American Report, returned to Bogot4 after a very serious oper- 
ation at Stanford Hospital. We are happy to report that he is restored to good 
health and is as active as ever. He is writing regularly for El Tiempo and is 


gathering some of his Stanford lectures for publication under the title Visi6én de 
América. 


Our readers will have noticed that we have added several sections to the 
Report in the last few months, especially a very substantial section on interna- 
tional affairs. Moreover, we plan to issue an index for every volume beginning 
with Volume XIII. This means that the Report is much more voluminous than it 
used to be. Financially, we have no alternative but to raise the basic subscription 
rates to $7 for individuals and $12 for institutions. The Report is still a bargain, 
since these rates scarcely cover the cost of printing and mailing. All our profes- 
sional services are given freely. 


* * 


* 


* 


* * * * 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Literary Journal of the Instituto Internacional 
de 


Literatura Iberoamericana 


A publication devoted to the study and diffusion of 
Iberoamerican Literature 


Managing Editor: 


Alfredo A. Roggiano Please send to this address 
Department of Romance Languages articles, exchange subscriptions, 


State University of Iowa and all other cultural exchange 
Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. material. 


Executive Secretary- Treasurer: 


Myron Lichtblau In charge of subscriptions and 
Department of Romance Languages distribution of all the publications 
Syracuse University of the Instituto. 


Syracuse 10, New York, U.S.A. 


Annual Subscription rates: United States, Europe, and all countries except 
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The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. It may be 
compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as bio- 
chemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, namely in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable 
and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of na- 
tive informants, requires a good command of the spoken lan- 
guage. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly 
address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares 
the Hispanic American Report and engage in discussion with 
members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies pro- 
gram strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
ists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 


1 


he geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC 


loss in the 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Américo Castro’s Iberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 
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